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Ompany OF fr romise. 
Our Up-to-date promises to the insuring public and our agents in the 


form of policies and agents contracts create a field of promise for the agent 


Our increase in premium income proves it, as shown by the following figures 


representing the income of the Casualty Department only. 
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1911 $2,510.65 (2 months) 
1912 $322,384.70 
1913 $645,619.26 
1914 $662,850.39 


1915 $760,843.24 
1916 $1,028,801.35 


1917 $1,251,671.85 
1918 $1,473,005.44 


1919 $1,854,374.51 


1920 $2,810,687.86 











If you want to share in this field of promise, ask us for agency terms in our 
Weekly, Monthly, Commercial, Group, and Limited Accident Depart- 
ments. Operating in 38 states and in the District of Columbia 


National Life Insurance Co. of the U. S. of A. 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 


29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Address C, H. BOYER, 


Manager Casualty Departir 
































Putting More Substance 
Health and Accident 


Policies 


HEN the North 


Accident of Chicago announces 


American 


a departure in health and acci- 
dent coverage, the insurance fraternity 
and the public can take it for grant- 


ed that something of value is being 


granted. 


Our new policy giving cash surrender 


values, long recognized in life insur- 


ance, is a distinct advance in the health 


and accident field. 


A policyholder has an equity in his 
plus. lt 
appeals to the hard headed man who 
counts his dollars and has not money 


insurance. It is indemnity 


to throw to the birds. It is the big 


feature of the day disability insur- 


ance. It makes a policy more sale- 


able. It creates 


prospects on all sides. 


HERE is a direct guaranteed cash 
value to this policy. It is not a 


mere promise, an estimate,a 


Life, fire, 
and general insurance agents will find 
this contract one that will be 


dream. It is a guarantee. 


» attractive 
to their customers. 


We will be glad to give you 
full particulars 


North American Accident 


Insurance Company 
A. E. Forrest, Vice-Pres. 
The Rookery 


H. A. Luther, 2nd Vice-Pres. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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make a success in accident insurance.  Per- 
haps the largest factor in the success of any 
agent is his ability to drive himself—his power 
to work—his pep, or whatever you call it» ‘a 
is that which marks him as the antithesis ot = a 


i “‘Chairwarmer.” 
not to be neg. | 

is the company to be represented. a prin 

‘ : : , at the M 

Saleable contracts, congenial relations with Health 
. s Conreren 

the company, prompt claim settlements, are fnati (Febr 


Hy | ii : knsome tax 

all items which make a company an aid to hl, and me 
’ iC 

the agent’s 


tion was a 
SUCCESS. 
Why should the agent neglect 


tcting statis 
this important factor? 





But another factor, 
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cessful group of men, who have paid partic- 
ular attention to the selection of a company, 
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million dollars, all in Indiana. This would brought ow 
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indicate that the chairwarmers are not nu- 

merous among our salesmen. 
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The company increased its in- 
come in 1920 or 1919—over three hundred 
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thousand dollars—All in our home state of 
Indiana. 
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THE EMPIRE 


HEALTH & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE CO. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


CHARLES S. DRAKE, President 
JAMES M. DRAKE, Secretary and Treasurer 
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ed, HE principle subject of discussion 
. at the Mid-Winter meeting at the 
ith Health and Accident Underwrit- 
js Conference held last week in Cin- 
ATC wmnati (February 22-25), was the bur- 
Boome taxation, both state and fed- 
tO fl, and methods for obtaining relief. 
[fon was also taken in regard to col- 
tcting statistics on the experience of 
mference companies, and it was de- 
ided to have the Insurance Economics 
jociety, which is largely supported by 
he conference, to act in the capacity 
jactuary for the companies, to formu- 
tte plan for gathering the statistics, 
nd with the cooperation of the com- 
anies to compile them. 
The taxation question first came up 
‘ith the report of the cooperation 
ommittee of which C. H. Boyer of the 
‘ational Life of U. S. A. is chairman. 
{r. Boyer reported that the matter of 
cooperation committees had been taken 
tp with the Southern Industrial Con- 
erence, The American Life Convention 
nnd these organizations have appointed 
committees similar to that appointed at 
he last meeting of the conference. 
The cooperation committee of the 
conference has done considerable work 
Net in the direction of getting relief from 
the occupation tax, which is a tax such 
)#2@ asis placed on no other business except 
automobiles, and as one member 
ild brought out, soda water and movies. 
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C.H. Boyer of the committee and P. M. 
Estes, President Southern Industrial 
Insurers, have both been in Washing- 
ton and have explained the matter to 
the ways and means committee of the 
House. Mr. Boyer said that every mem- 
ber of the committee approached was 
N- much surprised and to be told of the 

injustice of the occupation tax and most 
ed of them said that if the facts had been 

trought out when the bill came up in 
of the first place it would never have 
'gone through, and that it could have 
been repealed a year ago if they had 


| known conditions. 
su C R. Boyer said that if the confer- 
e ence had been on the job a year 
undoubtedly relief would have been 
ago ur doubtedly relief would have been 
had, .nd that if the members will really 
use their influence wherever possible 
that certain relief will be had during 
the next few months. 
, P.M. Estes, president of the 
} Southern Industrial Insurers Confer- 
ence gave an address on taxation. The 
type of company in the southern con- 
ference has probably felt the taxation 
| more severely than others, and Mr. 
stes has been more active in this work 
than any other disability insurance man. 
wm | Mr, Estes believes that the tax will 
be repealed soon after election, but 
insisted that to make sure everyone 
should send a letter to his congressmen 
telling of conditions. He quoted figures 
and facts to show the injustice of the 
“occupational tax. 
It was finally decided that the co- 
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cperation committee, with such addi- 
tional members as the president of the 
conference might wish to add should 
be given power to act in the taxation 
questions, and that their expenses in 
this work should be borne by the con- 
ference. It was generally felt that this 
was a big step toward eftectively hand- 
ling the situation. 

The burdensome taxation of the 
states was also discussed. There is a 
great deal of difference in the taxes of 
ene state as compared with another. 
In some a premium tax as high as 4 
percent is exacted. The utter injustice 
of such taxation is evident on the face 
of it. The methods of combating this 
condition were discussed at length. The 
addition of the amount of the tax to 
the premium rate in states where a high 
premium tax is exacted, was consid- 
ered. However, there were so many 
stumbling blocks in the way of a prac- 
tical application of such a rule, that it 
was decided to do nothing about it at 
this time. It was finally agreed that 
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the energies of the Conference should 
be devoted to relieving the insurance 
companies from the federal occupa- 
tion tax and that as state legisla- 
tures had been in session for some time 
very little could be done about state 
taxes at this time. 


WillCollectSta- 
tistics 


HE need of obtaining statistics 
"[ representative of the experience of 

all companies was first brought out 
in the discussion of health insurance 
for women by G. A. Fairly, secretary 
of the National Travelers Benefit at 
the meeting of the Mutual section. The 
result of all the discussion was well 
summed up in the words of W. T. 
Grant of the Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, when he said: “We have all had 





companies. 


Accident. 








Taxation Resolution 


WHEREAS, The insurance interests of this country have | 
been required under the present revenue law to pay an occupa- 
tion tax on all its business, a tax that we believe is unjust and 
unfair and ought to be repealed at the earliest opportunity, 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, That we, the mem- 
bers of the Health and Accident Underwriter’s Conference, do 
hereby record our opposition to the continuance of the present 

occupation tax which we believe is an unjust tax on all insur- 
ance business and ought to be repealed. And 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That each member of 
this conference be urged to take such effective steps as they may 
| devise to advise and present to the members of congress from 
| their respective states, the unfairness of the present occupation 
| tax placed upon the insurance interests of this country, and to 

urge upon them the immediate repeal of the present tax law. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the co-operation 
| committee of this conference, together with such additional 
| members as it may be necessary in the judgment of the president 
of this conference to add, shall be constituted for the purpose of 
| securing the repeal of this law the legislative committee of this 
| conference, and authorized to act for this conference and in be- 
| half of this conference in concert with similar committees from 
other conferences and associations representative of insurance in- 
| terests, and with them to urge before and upon the congressional 
| committees of both houses of congress the repeal of all such occu- 
| pation or policy issue taxes now exacted from the insurance 


CO-OPERATION COMMITTEE: C. H. Boyer, National 
| Life, U. S. A.; C. F. E. Peterson, Merchants Life & 
| Casualty; W. W. Dark, Business Men’s Indemnity. 
| Additional Members to form Legislative Committee: 
| J. W. Scherr, Inter-Ocean Casualty; T. J. Falvey, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding; A. E. Forrest, North American 
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CONFERENCE NUMBER 


WNW. De 


on and Statistics Are 


~ Discussed at Accident Conference 


the experience, but we have the 
statistics.” The discussion ended in 
the decision to ask the Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society, which has_ sufficient 
funds, to undertake this work for the 
conference. W. G. Curtis of the Eco- 
nomics Society believes it would be a 
good organ for this work. 

It is not expected that any very im- 
mediate results will be obtainable. Mr. 
Fairly said that in preparation of his 
paper he had obtained statistics and 
figures from a great many companies, 
and that he had discovered that each 
company viewed the proposition from 
a different angle, kept an entirely dis- 
tinct set of statistics and wanted to find 
out entirely different facts. The first 
work of the Insurance Economics So- 
ciety will be, therefore, to find out 
what all the companies want, weed out 
and select the facts and figures most 
valuable and most generally desired. 
suggest a system for gathering such 
figures to members of the conference, 
and get the thing into running order. 


R. FAIRLY’S address _ brought 

out a large number of interesting 
facts regarding insurance for women, 
and showed principally that whereas 
the experience of most companies has 
been umfavorable, that practically each 
company attributes their loss to a dif- 
ferent factor and each attempts to meet 
the deficit in a different way. The 
subject of insurance for women was 
further discussed by C. O. Pauley, 
secretary, Central Business Meen’s, and 
George W. Young, Inter-State Business 
Men’s. 

The principal paper on statistics was 
read by W. W. Dark. He said that 
no class of insurance is being con- 
ducted as blindly as accident and 
health. Policies very similar in their 
coverage are being sold as low as $9.00 
a year by some companies, all the 
way up to $50.00 a year by others. We 
should have statistics which show ex- 
actly what each factor in the business 
costs. He said that there is no reason 
at all for arbitrarily deciding that after 
age 50 there is to be an increase: in 
health rates. He said it might be 
found if the correct statistics were had 
that a step rate such as is used by the 
Equitable of New York and other com- 
panies is the proper method. The cor- 
rect rate for every age should be de- 
termined. It might be found that a 
lower rate could be given at a greater 
age for accident insurance. 


VERY comprehensive paper on 

the compilation of health and acci- 
dent statistics was read by H. C. Mar- 
vin, representing Frank J. Haight, in- 
surance actuary of Indianapolis. Mr. 
Haight’s paper said that mortality sta- 
tistics may be easier to compile than the 
statistics for accident and health in- 
surance. However, we must turn to 
the life insurance companies as the best 
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example of what painstaking work in 
the collection, gradation and tabulation 
He said that the 
different coverage offered is going to 
make it hard to get basic statistics for 
He said this ac- 
counted for the fact that the famous 
Tables of the 
Friendly Societies are not as valuable 
as at first it would seem they would be. 


of figures can do. 


health insurance. 


Manchester 


Mr. Marvin described the 


System whereby the facts and figures 
are tabulated by machinery by using a 
system of cards which are marked with 


a punch instead of a pencil. 


_Mr. Dark brought out in the discus- 
sion that the development of valuable 
statistics is a far greater task than was 
the compilation of the classification 


manual. 


Health Rates 


Discussed 


E. HEINAMAN of the Occidental 

e Life was unable to attend the Con- 
ference, but a paper prepared by him 
was read at the meeting by E. C. Bud- 
long, secretary of the Conference. 


subject was health insurance. 


that after a good deal of study of the 
subject of the high cost of health insur- 
ance he had come to the conclusion 
which he said was based more upon - 
personal experience than upon his study 
that the revision of health rates upward 
was not necessary because of longer 
and more frequent cases of disability 
so much as because of indemnifying 
provisions added to previous 
insurance policies without added prem- 
iums and what is more important, 
underwriting 
method in exceptance of business and 


because of errors in 


in claim adjusting. 


Mr. Heinaman quoted at length from 

an article in The Casualty Review, in 

' which he gave his reason for substitut- 
ing his belief in place of the causes 

In summing up he 
said “I believe that it is no different 
today than it ever was in normal non- 
Greater claim 
exists now because of more liberal cov- 
erage sold. Premium rates need not be 
Loosted to disguise, but this thought 
must be kept in mind that one-fourth 
of the claim loss ratio can be saved at 


cited in the article. 


epidemic times. 


the underwriter’s desk.” 


Claim Men Are 
| Speakers 


RIDAY afternoon, President Sand- 
t ers turned over the meeting 


C. O. Pauley, Central 


Men’s Association, who is also presi- 
International 


dent of the 


a 


W. R. SANDERS 
American Liability, 





President of Conference 


THE NATIONAL 


Association, an organization which 
embraces every kind and class of acci- 
dent and health insurance company and 
has been very successful in effecting 
co-operation in claim matters. It has 
also done great educational work 
among claim men. Mr. Pauley first 
introduced C. E. Sanders of the claim 
department of the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing. Mr. Sanders chose as his topic 
“Profits From Losses.” He said the 
Claim Department is a loss depart- 
ment, but has gradually transformed 
into a Service Department. This is 
due to the fact that the underwriting 
end of the business has continued to 
improve the policy contract and has 
sold the public what they need rather 
than what they want. He said that 
sometimes when he has been introduced 
as a claim man, he has been received 
with words of condolence. This he said 
was an insult to a claim man. He said 
now-a-days claim work is very pleas- 
ant. He said he could imagine no more 
pleasant occupation than paying claims 
to people who need the money. Fur- 
thermore he said that although there 
are some misunderstandings, that it 
takes two to make a misunderstanding 
unpleasant. He said that generaily 
speaking claims are all legitimate and 
that by careful and just settlement of 
amount that illegitimate claims cost 
the company can be made up. 


H. Torrance of the Business Men’s 

e Assurance was next introduced by 
Mr. Pauley. He emphasized the import- 
ance of prompt claim settlements and 
of the importance of even the slightest. 
errors in the claim department. In 
regard to policies, he said they ought 
to be good settlers as well as good 
sellers. He said that the adjuster must 
maintain his faith in his fellow men. 
He must remember that the claims that 
are handed to him are the difficult ones 
and that most claims are honest ones. 
Promptness, courtesy and fairness will 
reduce worry about loss ratio to a 
minimum. 

Mr. Pauley said that a claim man 
needs an agent’s viewpoint. It would 
be a good idea, where possible, to allow 
each claim man a three months’ vaca- 
tion to go out with a rate book and 
sell insurance. He would then be a 
much better claim man than if he had 
never had the agent’s viewpoint. He 
closed with an invitation to all com- 
panies to join the International Claim 
Association which lists among its mem- 
bership 103 companies. 


Commissioners 


Attend 


WO insurance commissioners were 

in attendance at the Conference. 
These’ were Miles Schaeffer of Indiana 
and B. W. Gearhart of Ohio. Mr. Gear- 
hart was called upon at. the _Friday 
afternoon session of the Conference. 
He has only been in office for two 
weeks and this is said to be his first 
appearance before insurance men. He 
congratulated the insurance men on 
having a man as governor of Ohio, 
neaning Governor Davis, who understands 
the insurance business. Mr. Gearhart said 
that he personally would always welcome 
consultation and advice of insurance men. 
He said he would hear and respect every 
man’s opinion. Whereas insurance is the 
greatest net revenue department in the 
state of Ohio, out of a quarter of a 
million collected in fees alone only 
$62,000 was allowed for the expenses for 
the insurance department. He said that 
this made necessary the hiring of cheap 
clerical help, and did not allow for a 
sufficient number of people in the de- 
partment to maintain an efficient sys- 
tem of records. He said that service 
could not be given the insurance com- 
panies while this was true, and hoped 
that he would receive support from the 
companies. The conference pledged 
him its support. He further said that 
he desired greatly to see the insurance 
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laws of Ohio codified. He said that the 
present condition of the insurance laws 
was such that a great deal of delay was 
caused in all litigation. In regard to ex- 
penses of the department President Saun- 
ders of the Conferencse remarked after 
Mr. Gearhart was was seated that over 
$2,000,000 in taxes and fees are collected 
annually by the Ohio Insurance Depart- 
ment. He said that what the companies 
needed was not only decreased taxation 
but increased service from the depart- 
ment and such would only be possible 
by the expenditure of a greater propor- 
tion of the insurance income of the 
state in the conduct of the insurance 
department. 


Visitors Well 


Received 


NUMBER of valuable and ex- 

tremely interesting addresses were 

given at the Conference meeting 
by speakers who were not members of 
the Conference. Dr. C. H. Harbaugh 
of Philadelphia, an independent medical 
examiner and adjuster, discussed acci- 
dent and health underwriting from his 
viewpoint. Dr. Harbaugh advocated 
some very advanced ideas on disability 
insurance. He said that some sub- 
standard policy should be devised for 
health and accident insurance. He said 
that it should be so arranged that 
almost anyone who seemed to be a good 
moral hazard could obtain disability in- 
surance by obtaining a proper rate. 
Riders cause dissatisfaction, cancel- 
lation is worse and everything that can 
be done to avoid such action should be 
done. He said a medical examination 
should be made after any claim when 
it is thought that a rider or waiver 
should be made. Many times it would 
then be found that it was unnecessary. 
Mr. Harbaugh advised no more limited 
policies. He said he believed in the case 
of industrial business wherever a claim 
begins on Saturday and ends on Mon- 
day, that no indemnity should be paid 
for the first and last Sunday during this 
period. He thought that money saved 
in this way would allow for a more lib- 
eral policy as regards cancellations and 
riders. 


S TO the non-cancellable policy, 

however, Dr. Harbaugh did not 
recommend it very strongly. He said 
that the policy was sought after by 
those that had already been cancelled 
by other companies and it is not hard 
to pass a satisfactory physical exam- 
ination the way most of these examin- 
ations are given. He said that with a 
non-cancellable it is harder to settle a 
claim because the claimant knows that 
his policy cannot be cancelled and sees 
no reason for being reasonable or con- 
siderate of the company. Furthermore 
the present rates are inadequate. 

An interesting and remarkable paper 
was read by Dr. Walter Griess of Cin- 
cinnati, consulting surgeon of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. Dr. Griess 
has had considerable experience in in- 
surance medical work and some in con- 
nection with compensation. He said 
that medical men are as honest but no 
more honest than other people. State 
medicine would be a temptation to pa- 
tients and physicians alike. He said 
that legislation for state medicine and 
state health insurance is boosted only 
by officials and politicians or by the 
misinformed uplifter. Dr. Griess said 
that every policyholder in accident and 
health insurance should be examined 
very carefully before the policy is writ- 
ten. He said that he believed the time 
was coming when all companies would 
agree and examination would be made 
in every case. 

Addresses by Frank J. Haight of 
Indianapolis and P. M. Estes of the 
Southern Insurers’ Conference are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue under the 
heading of “Statistics and Taxation 
Respectively.” 
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E. J. Wohlgemuth of Cincinnag 
president of The National Underwrite 
Company and editor of the Insurance 
Salesman, spoke on phases in disability 
in relation to life insurance. Mr 
Wohlgemuth predicted great things for 
accident and health insurance. He said 
that the increasing demand fer dis. 
ability insurance was quite evident from 
the changes in policies which life com. 
panies are making. The double indem. 
nity and the disability clauses are 
attempts to satisfy this demand. Other 
life companies are going into the dis. 
ability business. However, he said that 
he believed that the specializing agent 
would remain the principal factor jp 
placing this kind of business. He said 
that accident and health is really life 
insurance, while what we call life jn. 
surance is really death insurance. He 
said that he believed the expenditure of 
money by the conference for advertis- 
ing of disability insurance would be 
money well spent. 


HAUNCEY S. S. MILLER of the 

North British & Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company, spoke on advertising 
psychology. Mr. Miller touched lightly 
on the technical end of advertising 
psychology and emphasized the value of 
a popular phrase in advertising. He 
mentioned the Prudential with its com- 
parison to Gibraltar and Heinz with its 
57 varieties. He told how advertising 
crystallizes public opinion and told how 
the entire attitude of a nation can be 
changed by proper publicity. He men- 
tioned England with its different atti- 
tude toward the Congo states and that 
which it assumed in the recent war. He 
ended by going over American history 
citing the action of our nation follow- 
ing the flag in the Civil War and in the 
case of Cuba and China, and pointed 
to the flag as the advertising emblem 
which had led to this action. 

A paper by W. E. Burton, secretary 
of the Insurance Economics Society of 
America was read by Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, president of the Federal Life, 
as Mr. Burton was unable to be pres- 
ent. The topic was “The Open Season 
for Insurance,” which he said began 
January 1 when 13,500 political hunts- 
men were licensed, as members of state 
legislatures to shoot at the insurance 
companies. He said that workmen’s 
ccmpensation was the branch of insur- 
ance in the forefront of the battle 
against state. insurance. He told of 
the unemployment insurance bill which 
had been put up in Wisconsin and of 
the old age pension bill which puts a 
premium on extravagance and would 
cost the state from $11,000,000 to $28,- 
000,000 for administration alone, de- 
pending upon whether a $3.00 a week or 
$5.00 a week limit was placed upon it. 


ERNEST W. BROWN 
Inter-State Business Men’s, 
Chairman Mutual Section 
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HEALTH AND ACCIDENT CONFERENCE 


Taxation. Its Burden and Reme dy 


from insurance taxation are the 

members of the Southern Indus- 
trial Insurers’ Conference. A very con- 
siderable number of these paid from 10 
to 15 percent of their capital stock to 
the federal government on the occupa- 
tion tax alone. Taking all of the taxes 
together, the company with which I 
am connected pays in taxes of all kinds 
about $135,000 per annum or over 334% 
percent of its capital. 


A‘ PRESENT, the worst sufferers 


HE matter of particular interest to 

us, having found out that we are 
paying taxes, and understanding the 
gross amount of same, would be to de- 
yise some means whereby this great 
hemorrhage can be stopped or reason- 
ably controlled. At present the fed- 
eral government is the worst offender, 
but 1 confidently feel that we can look 
to it at an early date for relief. There 
is no class of business similar to the 
insurance business that pays to the 
federal government an occupation tax. 
Recently when I was in Washington 
a bill was being considered by the 
fnance committee of the house which 
required that banks should pay a tax 
upon their deposits. This bill was re- 
garded as a joke by the members of 
the congress, and by the public gener- 
ally, yet it is identically the same propo- 
sition as the tax that we have for sev- 
eral years been submissively paying on 
the deposits made with us by our policy- 
holders. It appears that as soon as 
the matter can be reached by con- 
gress, this occupation tax will be re- 
pealed in toto. Indeed, this would 
have occurred at any time within the 
past two years that the subject was 
taken up, but it had been determined 
by congress that no revenue legislation 
would be had until after the election, 
and so we have been simply marking 
time until that event. We are now 
told that in April hearings will begin 
on the revenue bill, and probably dur- 
ing the summer a new bill will be en- 
acted. Inasmuch as this tax is pay- 
able monthly the day of repeal cannot 
arrive too soon. 

Under the same legislation, it is prac- 
tically conceded that the excess profit 
and capital stock tax will be eliminated, 
and this will leave the insurance com- 
panies with simply a normal income 
tax to pay the federal government, un- 
less some form of taxation such as the 
Rhodes amendment shall be adopted, 
which is peculiarly applicable to insur- 
ance companies. 


HE outlook for relief from state 

taxes is not so favorable. In fact, I 
think that, unless some change can be 
made in the point of view of the vari- 
ous states, we may look for a steady 
increase in the burden of state taxa- 
tion. The occasion is rare when a 
legislature adjourns without increasing 
or creating some tax or fee. An insur- 
ance company is so peculiarly exposed 
to taxation. All of our assets: are ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents. There 
is no way to underestimate or conceal 
them. In fact, our own inclination and 
interest from other standpoints is to 
exaggerate them. Our entire financial 
record is displayed in the capital of 
every state in which we do business. 
The process of such taxation is so 
simple. It only requires an enlarge- 
ment of the unit. 

I desire to submit two thoughts 
which to my mind afford the only prac- 
tical prospect of relief that is on the 
Present horizon. 


| I do not consider that much educa- 

* tive effect will be experienced by 
addresses or papers however learned 
they may be, particularly when deliv- 
ered before insurance associations or 
Published in the insurance press. The 





BY P. M. 


people in general seldom read, and 
even less frequently think about eco- 
nomic matters that do not directly 
concern their particular business, but 
they do feel, and if they are directly 
made to pay the taxes, they will gain 
the desired point of view. The only 
way I know that this can be done is 
by adding directly to the premiums 
collected in each state the taxes laid 
by that state on the business. In the 
case of fire and ordinary life insurance, 
this would be a simple proposition. 
Every fire rate is built up by adding to 
the base rate all debits and credits af- 
fecting the particular risk. The tax 
is a debit of a fixed percentage of the 
premium. Likewise, this percentage 
could be added to the rate of ordinary 
life insurance in each state. Fire and 
ordinary life insurance premium are 
always expressed in fractions of dol- 
lars, so the aspect of the premiums 
would be in nowise strange. With in- 
dustrial life and accident insurance, the 
difficulty would be greater, but in these 
days of 7 and 8-cent street car fares, it 
would not be insuperable from any 
standpoint. Unless such step is taken, 
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around, so that it rests equally or un- 
equally upon the taxpayers, but it must 
be borne. The insurance companies 
have been bearing an unequal portion, 
and are justified as we have seen in 
demanding and expecting early relief 
from federal taxation in any event. 
OMING direct to the 
federal appropriations 
illustration, last year the 
Tennessee paid directly in 
federal government about $40,000,000. 
This does not take account of the 
taxes paid at the large financial cen- 
ters as New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Boston or Cincinnati, on income earned 
in Tennessee by railroads, packing 
houses, oil, soap, fertilizer companies 
and others whose headquarters and 
treasurers are located in the tinancial 
centers. Really, we paid in federal 
taxes about $125,000,000, as the average 
tax in the U. S. A. is $53 per capita. 
To the state of Tennessee for state 
purposes, for our courts, our penal in- 
stitutions, our charitable institutions, 
our schools and roads, and all other 
activities of the state which carry a 


point, our 
are exces- 
citizens of 
cash to the 





P. M. Estes is general counsel of the Life & Casualty of Nashville, 
Tenn., and president of the Southern Industrial Insurance Conference. In 
his address on taxation before the Health & Accident Conference, he 
went to the very root of the question, which is that the first step towerd 
a decrease in taxation would be a decrease in appropriations. 
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I see no limit to the rising tide of state 
taxation. 


? The public has not the right point 
e of view concerning the matter of 
taxation in general. We continually 
treat it as a cause, while it is simply an 
effect. We attempt direct action on the 
effect, when we should be treating the 
cause. Taxation is not an independent 
thing, but is simply the effect of the 
appropriation of money for purposes of 
the government. We can have taxes 
as high or as low as we wish, but not 
by any consideration of revenue bills. 
Taxes are fixed in the appropriation 
bills. There is no system of political 
sleight of hand that can change this 
principle. And those who do not ac- 
knowledge it are insincere or childish. 
You can not eat your cake and have 
it too. When you dance, you must pay 
the piper. The burden may be shifted 
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direct benefit to the people, we paid 
about $6,000,000, or less than $2.50 per 
capita. 

the disproportion is beyond all rea 
son, especially when we consider the 
respective benefits of government. If 
the proportions were reversed it would 
seem more equal. 


OR the year 1920 the total federal 

expenditures were  $5,686,005,706. 
This sum, so incomprehensible in its 
vastness, can be best appreciated by 
the illustration that if it had been placed 
in the hands of a treasurer on the first 
hour of the year 1, and if such treas- 
urer had paid out $5 per minute, day 
and night from that time until this, 
would have yet remaining more 
than $636,000,000. 

The national civil service list, July 
31, 1920, was approximately 691,116, 
or one person in every 159 of our entire 


he 
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population 
tederal government. 
United States over 10 years of age who 
are employed at gainful occupations are 
about 47,000,000, so that of those who 
work, one in 68 is in the employ of the 
federal government. 


LMM LAL 


is in the empioy of the 


All persons in the 


NTIL we begin to examine the 
sources of expenditure, it would be 


impossible to conceive how the federal 
authorities 
much money and to employ so vast a 
host without 
the citizens of this country. 
quiry soon ends with a word of three 
letters—W AR. 
mates now current, 93 percent of the 
entire expenditures of the federal gov- 
ernment are on account of war, leav- 
ing only 7 percent for the productive 
processes of peace. Apparently the other 


managed to disburse so 
more visible returns to 
Our in- 
According 


to esti- 


7 percent will soon go the same way, 
for after the successful conclusion ot 
a war to end war, we are spending sev- 
eral times as much on our army and 
navy as we did before the war. Prus- 
sian like, with rattling sword and 
shining armor, we are striding forth to 
take our place in the sun. 

_ The average income of a family of 
live in this country is $700. Of this, 
$270 is paid to the federal government 
m taxes, of which $250 is the family 
contribution to war. 


NE branch of these war expendi- 

tures is of additional interest to us 
because they involve the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau. Its report for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, shows 
that to that date the premium receipts 
were $298,756,007.66. Claims to that 
date were $1,170,354,673.48, There is 
really no .method of estimating the 
costs of this business for the federal 
government takes no account of over- 
head or capital invested. They make 
no allowance for rent, or what the 
taxes would have been had the business 
been managed by private individuals. 
Indeed, I have seen and heard it argued 
that one of the economies effected by 
having a government conduct a busi- 
ness was that taxes would be saved. 
The bureau gives its expenses for the 
year 1920 as $11,553,704.85. So the ex- 
cess cost of this bureau since its insti- 
tution has been over $900,000,000. 

This war risk insurance is the charac- 
ter of government insurance, plain and 
simple, that all of the insurance com- 
panies have been fighting. It serves 
no purpose that could not be more eco- 
nomically discharged, both to the pub- 
lic and the individual policyholder, by 
private companies. It will not take the 
place of pensions. These, on account 
of the last war, are already stupendous, 
and their increase will be more rapid 
than anything ever known before in the 
history of government. The machin- 
ery was organized immediately the 
armistig¢e was declared to affect this. 
[his war risk insurance pleases no 
one, does no good, is a tremendous ex- 
pense, so why not abolish it? 


HIS problem of taxation is one that 

cannot be solved by any single 
stroke. It requires a change of face on 
the part of the entire public. They 
must learn that the federal govern- 
ment is not rich; that indeed, like all 
other governments, it has nothing save 
what the taxpayers give it; that what- 
ever is taken out of the treasury the 
taxpayers must put back, and that, 
taken by and large, the tax is paid by 
the consumer, directly or indirectly. 

Our insurance organizations are pe- 
culiarly well adapted for educational 
work. We should be able to speak with 
influence in regard to any matter con- 
cerning the finances and business con- 
ditions of the nation. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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Need For Adequate Statistics 


BOUT fifteen years ago at one of 
Ate Conferences a committee was 

appointed and all companies re- 
quested to compile their own. statistics 
and file with the conference committee 
for compilation. It is my understanding 
that many of the companies at that time 
started to keep statistics for themselves, 
but such statistics were never furnished 
the conference committee and_ conse- 
quently the matter became a dead issue 
as far as the conference was concerned. 
Some of the companies at the present 
time have their own statistical depart- 
ments and the benefit of their own ex- 
periences. Of course, such companies 
have learned the great value of having 
such records; however, they do not in- 
clude the entire United States and the 
statistics of any one company with a 
limited volume of business and limited 
territory would not furnish a basis for 
establishing rates that would be applicable 
te the entire country. 


STUDY of all branches of insurance 
will show that, with few exceptions, 
rates are based on general experience over 
a period of years as to losses sustained 
in any one particular branch. For ex- 


ample, the life insurance business has be- 
come almost an exact science, due to the 
compilation of combined experiences of 





WwW. W. DARK 
Business Men’s Indemnity 


corporations engaged in the business for 
100 years or more, together with death 
statistics as gathered by the various states. 


Life insurance is so nearly an actual 
science that practically all of the states 
have named a net premium rate which 


must be the minimum rate charged for 
legal reserve life insurance. As to fire 
insurance, a similar condition exists to an 
extent that today cities and towns are 
divided into classes and a minimum basic 
rate is charged for a building of construc- 
tion meeting a standard established, and 
other buildings charged additional for 
each departure from such standard. The 
cities and towns are classified on the basis 
of size, general standard of construction, 
adequacy of fire-fighting equipment and 
efficiency of their respective boards of 
safety and ordinances. ‘ 


5 to our business, statistics gathered 
generally, but perhaps not systemati- 
cally, have given us a fair idea as to a 
basic charge for accidental death and 
dismemberment coverage—in fact, all 
kinds of companies, whether mutual, stock 
or assessment, have very nearly the same 
charge per $1,000 for death and dismem- 
berment. As to disability from accidental 
injury, there is still a great difference in 
the rates charged. 
During the past three years, health con- 
ditions have shown the great necessity of 
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an adequate guide as a basis for rates for 
disability from sickness. It is perhaps 
safe to say that there is no branch of in- 
surance at the present time being trans- 
acted as blindly as is health insurance. 
The fact that one company may have suc- 
ceeded in surviving for a period of time 
with a small charge is no criterion that 
they are near the correct rate. 


HE development of health insurance 

is over a short term of years. Ten 
years ago a full coverage, unrestricted 
health policy was feared by most under- 
writers, due, perhaps, to two things: (1) 
The lack of education on the part of the 
public as to the value of health insurance, 
making it impossible to collect a reason- 
able rate for a full coverage health policy; 
(2) the lack of knowledge on the part of 
underwriters as to the probable experience 
from “throwing down the bars” and cov- 
ering every kind of ailment to which man- 
kind is subject, without any flexibility as 
to the rate charged and no definite idea 
as to what the future might have in store. 

The enormous volume of health insur- 
ance being written at the present time is 
due to the fact that the public is becoming 
educated to the combination policy provid- 
ing full coverage for a disability from 
any cause. For this reason our business 
is advancing by leaps and bounds. 


HANGES being made in coverage fur- 
nished and more liberal and broader 
conditions under which the business is 


policy—therefore, such surrender value is 
a fixed negotiable credit, created through 
a scientific transaction of the business. 
As to a disability policy, any basis for a 
cash surrender value must be a more or 
less arbitrary loading of premium over 
and above the actual requirements to meet 
losses and expenses and know at the time 
collected to be at least adequate to meet 
the amount guaranteed as a cash sur- 
render settlement, when the policyholder 
relieves the company of future liability. 
This form of policy may become popular 
and there are several very good argu- 
ments in favor of it—but should there not 
be a more scientific method for the crea- 
tion of a cash surrender value, based upon 
a necessary accumulating reserve shown 
to be necessary from a standard experi- 
ence table that would be standard because 
of all companies furnishing disability 
statistics and for a long enough period 
of years to strike an average that could 
be taken as basic. 


COMPANY today issuing a so-called 

non-cancellable policy is assuming a 
contingent liability that should have a 
definite basis of some sort for calculating. 
As long as a disability policy is written 
for a certain period of time, either 
three or 12 months, and the premium paid 
for the respective period, all earned at 
its expiration, aside from the unearned 
premium liability, there is a known lia- 
Lility attaching to the company on account 
of the assumption of ‘the risk for such 
period. If the company, however, waives 
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W. W. Dark is secretary of 
Indianaplois. 


the Business Men’s Indemnity of 


He emphasized the necessity for having adequate health 


and accident statistics in order to put the disability insurance business 


on the same plane with other lines of insurance. 


He declared that the 


Health and Accident Underwriters’ Conference was the organization best 
fitt©d to look after the securing and compilation of such statistics, and 
urged that steps be taken at once looking toward the preparation of the 
necessary data by all the companies in the conference. 
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being transacted create a more serious 
situation than we have had in the past. 
But before going into this, let us first 
picture to ourselves the enormous advan- 
tage we would have if we knew to a 
certainty the actual death rate from auto- 
mobile accidents to insured lives, covering 
the entire United States, gathered from 
200 or more companies. Think of the ad- 
vantage of knowing almost to a certainty 
the actual loss from disability of insured 
pedestrians injured by automobiles! Think 
of the value of the combined experience 
of all companies as to the hazard of in- 
fections of veterinarians and dentists! As 
for health statistics, there are so many 
records that we would all like to have as 
te periods of disability from various dis- 
eases and the probability of loss from 
known diseases that there is no need of 
specifying, but leave it to your minds to 
picture the immense amount of informa- 
tion you could afford to give a great deal 
to have as a basis for intelligently esti- 
mating premium charges. 


HERE is a tendency toward making 

the disability policies conform to some 
of the features of life policies—for ex- 
ample, some companies are issuing dis- 
ability policies with definite cash surrender 
value. Life insurance policies issued on 
a time and tried experience table as a 
basis for rates accumulate a definite value 
for the natural negotiation of the con- 
tract. When the holder of a life policy 
decides to relieve the company of its lia- 
bility, the company holds an accumulated 
reserve fund to the credit of such indi- 
vidual policyholder. When he relieves the 
company this fund naturally reverts to 
him as a cash surrender value, in con- 
sideration of which the company is re- 
lieved of any further liability under his 


its rights to terminate such policy, and 
grants to the holder thereof the privilege 
of maintaining the contract, irrespective 
of any impairment of any kind, which he 
may have ,there is certainly an unknown 
contingent liability attaching to the com- 
pany and adequate statistics should be the 
basis for figuring such a charge. 


NOTHER element is that of the dis- 
ability provisions without any limit. 

For instance, for a number of years prac- 
tically all disability policies, both accident 
and health, assumed and agreed to pay in- 
demnity for a certain period—that is 100 
or 200 weeks for permanent disability 
from accident and 52 weeks for perma- 
nent disability from sickness. A company 
knew each time it issued such policy its 
maximum liability under such policy. 
However, in recent years, companies have 
been “throwing down the bars” and issu- 
ing policies without any limit whatever 
as to the period for which they contract 
to pay indemnity. Here is another con- 
tingent liability created which we all know 
is not a great one,, but nevertheless is, in 
a degree to all of us, an unknown quantity. 
Why should we not have the combined 
experience of all companies as a basis for 
knowing approximately what this liability 
may amount to and have some idea as to 
the amount of a charge to be made to 
cover such contingency? Another reason 
of great importance is the more or less 
indefinite idea as to how rates should be 
advanced in proportion to advancing ages 
of the insured. I believe you can all call 
to mind the variance in opinions shown 
by different companies on this subject. 
Aside from the fact that companies seem 
to agree that an increased rate should be 
charged at age 50, there is really a lack 
of knowledge that enables an intelligent 


increase in rates. As to accident Coverage 
experience might show that a lower aggj, 
dent rate Is necessary from ages 35 to 50 
than is required from ages 20 to 35, of 
that a lower health rate might be neces. 
sary from ages 30 to 40 than from ages 
20 to 30. 


CCIDENT and _ health underwriters 

are daily confronted with problems 
for which they would like to have, and jp 
fact badly need, definite basic tables fo; 
arriving at satisfactory solutions. Insyr. 
ance departments of various states are 
more or less at sea today as to a basis 
for conservative and reasonable reserye 
charges to be made against accident and 
health policies. In the general interests 
of the business there should be established 
a system of compilation of statistics of 
the companies of the Accident and Health 
Underwriters Conference, which, perhaps, 
has a larger membership than any other 
similar organization and, together with 
statistics of the other organiaztions, would 
create in time, as scientific a basis for the 
transaction of our business as the Ameri- 
can Experience Tables have furnished for 
life insurance. The Conference should 
be given the benefit of the statistics as 
compiled by some of its members and 
this should be augmented by the experi- 
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Massachusetts Bonding, 
Second Vice-President Conference 


ence of all other companies so that the 
benefit of locality, climate and_ occupa- 
tional hazards would be available to all. 
Even the statistics accumulated for one 
year would be an enormous economic 
advantage both to the officers of our re- 
spective companies and the public whom 
we serve. 


Are Entertained 
by Chamber 


EDNESDAY evening, the mem- 
W bers of the conference, theif 

wives and guests, were the guests 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce at a banquet given at the Gib- 
son Hotel. A fine dinner was enjoyed 
by all and elaborate entertainment was 
continued throughout the meal. After 
the dinner, talks were given by mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Chamber 0 
Commerce. Ralph Tingle and_ Cliff 
Martin, the latter a city councilman, 
represented the publicity committee 
the Chamber of Commerce and gave 
very pleasant talks and welcomed the 
insurance men _ to Cincinnati. I. 
Martin recited the glories of his home 
city. 
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there are conditions presented in 

writing accident and health protec- 
tion for women which apply only to 
the female risk, but with these con- 
ditions either safeguarded or elimin- 
ated this class of risk, in my judgment, 
resents no greater obstacles than are 
daily being presented by the male risk. 


Pike: an underwriting standpoint 


HE primary function of the so- 
called accident and health insur- 
ance contract is to compensate the 
insured for loss of time due to illness 
or injury. So long as the loss of time 
can be measured by a value of certainty 
there is one element of uncertainty 
removed in the adjustment of a loss. 
In our commercial life this standard is 
usually the compensation the insured 
receives in his vocation, and used to 
determine the coverage in the accident 
and health contracts and claim settle- 
ments thereunder. Therefore, in seek- 
ing to write women under an unlimited 
classification, underwriters, in my judg- 
ment, are courting disaster under such 
methods, and unfavorable loss ratios on 
women, as a whole, cannot but result. 
However, if a class of risk, either 
male or female, is properly safe- 
guarded, why should the favorable fea- 
tures be hidden through a constant 
quoting of unfavorable conditions as a 
whole, when it only represents condi- 
tions as a class? 


HE first consideration, it would 

seem, must be from the standpoint 
of the possibilities financially to the 
organization and salesmen seeking to 
interest this class of prospects. From 
the standpoint of accessibility the sales- 
man will no doubt be handicapped to a 
greater degree in securing interviews 
in certain lines of employment than is 
the case with men. It will be found 
that fewer executive positions are held 
by women. On the other hand, it is 
my judgment, once an interview is 
obtained, the handicap will be removed 
or rather, more than offset by the 
receptive attitude of the prospect. It 
is a fact that women as a class are 
more conservative than men, given to 
taking less chance, and having been, 
through environment, more or less 
dependent in the past, will for this rea- 
son be more inclined to favorably 
regard the economic advantage of acci- 
dent and health protection. 

In my judgment, women as a class 
will be more constant in the payment 
of future premiums, so that viewed 
from this standpoint, this class of risks 
opens unlimited possibilities at least 
to the salesman. 


HAT is it, then, that presents so 

many difficulties and causes so 
much perplexity in the writing of 
female risks? Is it the physical, moral 
or temperamental hazard which is 
responsible for reported adverse con- 
ditions? 

In considering women from the 
physical standpoint, some of our emin- 
ent medical authorities have gone so 
far as to state that women as a class 
have greater endurance and greater 
physical resistance to the ravages of 
disease than men, but are more given 
to hysteria and a disposition to mag- 
nify minor ailments. 

Unfortunately, there are no reliable 
morbidity tables to assist us in the 
consideration of the relative effect of 
the same disease upon the two sexes, 
but I doubt not that it would be shown 
that conditions which caused total dis- 
ability in men would be only partial 
disability with women. 


T is my honest opinion that the tem- 

peramental hazard, if such thing 
there be, lack of experience and gen- 
eral environments, is that which 
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is causing dissatisfaction in the writing 
of the female risk. I am_ further 
strengthened in this belief by state- 
ments made by different claim depart- 
ments giving their experience in the 
adjustment of claims under this class 
of risks. Women as a class are more 
sympatretic than men, and being through 
environment the-beneficiaries of men’s 
extravagant indulgence, the average 
claimant cannot see the necessity for 
adhering strictly to the requirements 
of the policy contract in the matter of 
confining sickness, total disability, 
proofs of loss, medical attendance, and 
other necessary adjuncts to a properly 
adjusted claim. 

What does it matter to an organiza- 
tion in the payment of a mere trifle 
involving a week’s partial disability or 
non-confining sickness, when the need 
of a new article of apparel can be sat- 
isfied through the payment of this 
small amount? Does not here lie the 
chief difficulty in the underwriting of 
this class of risk? Some organizations, 
believing in the old adage that it takes 
a woman to understand a woman, have 
placed this department in the hands 
of efficient and experienced women; as 
a result, the unreasonable claimant has 
things said te her which courtesy, chiv- 
airy and the other attributes which 
contribute to the makeup of a gentle- 
man could not be maintained when pre- 
sented through a claim adjuster of the 
opposite sex. 


AS previously stated, the primary 
function of the so-called accident 
and health insurance contract is to 
compensate the insured for loss of 
time due to illness or injury, so long 
as the loss of time can be measured by 
the value of certainty. Few, if any 
organizations, will insure the male risk 
for other than death and dismember- 
ment who does not engage in a voca- 
tion from which the major portion of 
his income is derived, as a result we 
find capitalists and others of kindred 
conditions insured only under contracts 
of this character. Why, then, should 
we attempt to make an exception of the 
rule in the underwriting of women, then 
criticize the result rather than the 
cause (I here refer specifically to the 
writing of weekly indemnity for house- 
wives, be the amount ever so small.) 
The moral hazard, as it normally exists, 
is sufficiently great without offering 
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unlimited opportunities to increase it. 
In my judgment the insuring of any 
class of risks for loss of time when the 
time lost cannot be measured by a dol- 
lar and cent value represented in com- 
pensation received for the service per- 
iormed, is doing nothing more or less 
than courting the moral hazard. 


EQUIRING some information for 

the use of our own organization, 
with reference to insurance for women, 
I addressed a number of general inquir- 
ies to different organizations, and was 
surprised to find, with one or two 
exceptions, the report of dissatisfac- 
tion invariably came from those organ- 
izations who are seeking to write 
women upon the same classification of 
men, without any increase in the rate 
of premium or diminution of the in- 
demnities payable. Those organiza- 
tions which were charging an increase 
in cost ranging from 25 to 50 per cent 
for the same indemnities provided for 
men, while reporting increased loss 
ratios in proportion to men, neverthe- 
less reported, uniformly, a satisfactory 
progress. 

Again, in an endeavor to cover this 
subject in as clear and comprehensive 
manner as possible, I have taken the 
privilege of calling upon a number of 
other leading organizations for their 
experience with this class of risks, sug- 
gesting the following comparisons: 

1.—Rate of premium charged women 
in proportion to men. 

2.—Indemnities payable for women in 
proportion to men. 

3.—Loss ratios on women in propor- 
tion to men. 

4.—Claim experience (favorable or 
unfavorable) on women as compared 
to men. 

5.—Duration of disability on women 
as compared to men. 

6.—Settlements (difficulty 
women as compared to men. 

7.—Special features as to restrictions. 


of) 


on 


S previously stated, the premium 

rate varied from the same rate to 
an increase of 50 per cent. On the 
indemnities provided, this showed a 
variation of from the same indemnities 
to a decrease of 40 per cent. Loss 
ratios varied from 10 to 58 per cent 
higher than men. On claim experi- 
ence, the majority of them reported no 
conditions on this class of risks more 
unusual than those encountered with 
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men. Under duration of disability, the 
consensus o fopinion was that there 
was a tendency to prolong the period 
of confinement, described by many as 
“malignering conditions.” Under claim 
settlements, the consensus was that 
women were given to be unreasonable 
in their demands, inability to under- 
stand the clauses of the contract, 
unduly exercising the perogatives of 
their sex, in not being able to under- 
stand “why.” Under special features 
as to restrictions, it was found that 
aside from the ordinary clause limiting 
coverage to diseases of organs not com- 
mon to both sexes, or illness or disease 
not common to both sexes, no special 
restrictions were incorporated. 


N our own organization we have 

increased the rate 33%4 per cent and 
decreased the weekly indemnities pay- 
able 20 per cent, with no coverage for 
the first week of confining sickness 
unless an additional premium is paid, 
and then only for two-fifths of the 
maximum weekly indemnity provided 
under the contract. 

Our experience on this class of risks 
naturally covers only a very limited 
amount of. business, and cannot be 
accepted as a criterion, but our statis- 
tics show that our premium income 
shows a comfortable margin over clai:n 
disbursements, with the exception of 
the indemnity payable during first 
week, and this, as previously stated, 
may be accounted for through the 
small amount of business we have of 
this character. 


UMMING up all of the conditions 

and experience of the different 
organizations, I am firmly of the opin- 
ion that where a sufficient volume of 
business is written to take care ot the 
overhead and maintain a_ sufficient 
working average, with the proper 
regard for the same underwriting prin- 
ciples which govern the writing of male 
risks, this class of risks presents no 
greater problem than have already been 
worked out in the handling of men. To 
be sure, upon the part of the salesmen 
and especially the claim department, it 
is going to require patience and tolera- 
tion in dealing with the inexperienced 
in business matters in general and the 
peculiar eccentricities of all things fem- 
inine. Women are now entering an 
era of development in political and 
commercial life—it is natural to expect 
that their inexperience will lead them 
in many errors of omission and com- 
mission, none of which, however, will 
be more serious than those which have 
already been worked out, through the 
years of experience in which men have 
been engaged in social, religious, busi- 
ness and political life. 


Ladies Well Entertained 


The wives of conference members 
were very well entertained during: the 
sessions by the wives of Cincinnati 1n- 
surance men and conference members. 
Wednesday afternoon they were enter- 
tained at a theatre party to see Way 
Down East” and Thursday evening 
they attended the Century Midnight 
Whirl. The ladies were given oppor- 
tunitv to see Cincinnati in automobiles. 


Credit to Sanders 

A great deal of credit must be given 
to President W. R. Sanders of the con- 
ference, who is vice-president of the 
American Liability of Cincinnati, for 
the success of the meeting. He pre- 
sented a program of very good papers 
on well-selected subjects. The entire 
meeting was a great success and much 
of value was obtained therefrom by 
members in attendance. 
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O ‘satis to the inadequacy of casualty 


statistics in general and of health 
statistics in particular, methods of 
handling data arising from company ex- 
perience have not been built up to the 
extent that has been the case with life 
statistics and it is thus naturally to this 
latter field we must turn for guidance. 
To go no further afield than the United 
States, besides numerous investigations of 
a minor nature, there have been recently 
completed two such monumental pieces of 
work as the Medico-Actuarial Investiga- 
tion and the American-Canadian Mortal- 
ity Investigation. In the American-Cana- 
dian investigation such minute details 
have been scrupulously examined as the 
variation of mortality with the length of 
time at risk, with the plan of insurance, 
whether life, or endowment or term, 
with habitate, whether the insured re- 
sides in New England, the South, the 
Middle West or on the Pacific Coast, by 
causes of death, whether tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, nepliritis or what not, and 
by size of policies—large amounts or 
small amounts. 





ONTRAST, now these methods with 

those of health underwriters who 
have been compelled to resort for data 
mainly .to the records of the English 
Friendly Society, such as the Manchester 
Unity Odd Fellows, the Ancient Order of 
loresters, etc., remembering also that any 
tables. used as guides are based on the 
experience of these societies and that to 
imsure an experience similar, practically 
the same benefits must be given to those 
engaged in the same occupations and the 
company must adopt rules similar to those 
adopted by the original society and bear- 
ing in mind also that each important ta- 
ble derived from the experience of the 
Friendly Societies of England showed 
a marked increase in the sickness rate, 
so that, unlike life insurance, changes 
were not in the direction of safety. Since 
it has been found that data obtained from 
one part of so small an area as that of 
England, were almost useless when the 
attempt was made to apply them else- 
where in the kingdom, it was to have been 
expected that the experience of these 
societies, local in their authority and pe- 
culiar in their administration, should have 
been lacking when applied to American 
conditions. 


HE method employed in the life in- 

vestigations is the most satisfactory yet 
evolved and consists in general in the 
choice of a central organization for the 
purpose of receiving, tabulating and grad- 
uating the data forwarded by the com- 
panies cooperating in the investigation. 
Chis information may be forwarded on 
specially prepared sheets and recorded on 
the cards at the central office, or the rec- 
ording may be done in the offices of the 
cooperating companies. The machinery 
for punching the cards, together with 
the accompanying machinery for sorting, 
tabulating and adding the data constitutes 
the so-called Hollerith system for han- 
dling information. Perforation in a cer- 
tain way of each column depicts facts of 
a certain nature, for instance, perforations 
in one column designate the year of is- 
sue; in another, the amount; in another, 
the kind, etc., making it possible upon a 
comparatively small card to assemble a 
large amount of information. The cor- 
rectness of the punching done may be 
verified mechanically, removing all likeli- 
hood of error from carelessness or in- 
attention on the part of operators. The 
sorting and tabulating just referred to is 
also done by machinery. The machine 
will sort mechanically and at the same 
time add cards in any way desired, that is 
to say, it will select all cards of a cer- 
tain year, or month, etc., and furnish the 
tetal amount of insurance on cards of a 
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certain age at issue, or any other basis 
of separation desired. 


HE recording, sorting and tabulating 

attended to, there next arises the task 
of adapting the data for use. Suppose it 
be desired to derive a table of rates of 
sickness at the various ages, by rate of 
sickness being understood the average 
number of weeks of sickness per annum. 
From the cards will be derived the num- 
ber of years of exposure to risk at a 
given attained age and also the number of 
weeks sickness reported, from which is 
derived the unadjusted sickness rate. 
Tabulation and graduation of these rates 
will give the graduated rate of sickness— 
as elemental and important as the rate of 
mortality in life tables. Once given a 
reliable table of rates of sickness, the 
commutation tables may be built up, which 
will make computation of health premiums 
as much a matter of mere mathematical 
detail as that of the computation of life 
premiums. To build up separate tables 
for each classification would involve a 
prohibitory amount of labor. It is prob- 
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An adequate flat rate must of necessity 
be larger than the smallest of these sin- 
gle premiums, that at age 20, and smaller 
than the premium at age 60, resulting, 
as has just been stated, in an accumulation 
during the early years which is dissipated 
during the later years. A consideration 
of the table above will also make plain 
the lack of reason and equity in the gen- 
eral practice previously referred to in 
this paper of charging a flat rate to age 
50 for health insurance. 


T must not be inferred from what has 

been said heretofore that the problem 
incident to the complication of health and 
accident statistics is no more than that 
attendant upon the assembling and tabu- 
lation of facts. It is, on’the contrary, a 
problem of classifying the statistics pre- 
sented in such a manner that data of vari- 
ous kinds will not be included in the 
same classification. For instance, it would 
be improper, for reasons that will be 
demonstrated later, to include in the same 
tabulation experience from companies hav- 
ing appreciably different forms of cov- 
erage. Statistics compiled without pre- 
caution in this regard would be utterly 
valueless. It follows thus that the ex- 
perience of the various companies must 
be analyzed in the light of the different 
benefits granted and as far as possible, 
also in the light of the strictness or laxity 
with which their adjustments of losses 
are made. If excess amount of sickness 
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Frank J. Haight of Indianapolis, who is well known all over the 
country as a consulting actuary, presented some very interesting sug- 
gestions in regard to the best method for compelling health and accident 
statistics . He was unable to attend the meeting and the paper was read 


by H. C. Marvin. 
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able, however, that some such plan could 
be employed as is done in life insurance 
in dealing with substandard risks, namely, 
by determining the percentage of the nor- 
mal rate of sickness likely to be experi- 
enced in the given classification. 


Fs a direct result of the development 
of sickness tables there will come 
scientifically calculated reserves arising 
from the fact that if an increasing benefit 
is paid for by a level premium, the level 
premium must of necessity be higher than 
the cost of the benefit during the early 
years of the risk. As an illustration, the 
one year term premiums at various ages 
for a sickness benefit of $1 a week, pay- 
able up to 65, are on a certain table, as 
follows: 


Age Prem. Age Prem. 
20 87 50 244 
30 100 60 453 
40 145 
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occurs in a particular case, it may be 
cue to an unusual amount of malingering 
or to laxity in management. The rate 
of benefit has also a marked influence. 

It is shown that the larger the benefit 
paid, the larger the amount of sickness 
in a year, so that an increase in the 
maximum weekly benefit payable, as well 
as in the period for which reduced benefit 
will be payable, or a decrease in the 
number of days of initial sickness for 
which benefit will not be payable, or de- 
crease in the number of weeks necessary 
without pay after one sickness before full 
benefit will again be payable, will all 
result in an increased rate, while effi- 
ciency in management will, of course, op- 
erate in the opposite direction. 


HE question of selection also is one 
that will become more and more im- 
portant as health insurance experience 
matures. It has been found that the ex- 
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perience of such companies as the Tray. 
elers is very much more favorable thay 
that of the English Friendly Societies 
but there is also good reason for be. 
lieving that as time goes on, the experi. 
ence of American companies will More 
and more closely approximate that of the 
Societies above referred to, showing tha 
in these Societies the effect of selection 
has thoroughly worn off. 

Further investigation will serve to throw 
light upon this phase of the subject ang 
shall be of service to those companies 
contemplating the issuance of noncancel. 
lable health policies. One of the largest 
American casualty companies cancels on 
the average from 1 percent to 2 percent 
of its risks annually, which is not withoyt 
its effect upon the rate and is sufficient 
evidence that further statistical investiga. 
tion is necessary before obligations look. 
ing forward into the future for such 
long periods can safely be entered into 
without a large loading for safety, 


ORRESPONDING to the _ large 
amount of valuable information fyr- 
nished by the Medico-Actuarial and 
American-Canadian mortality _ investiga- 
tions, there are many disputed points in 
the casualty field which would be authori- 
tatively decided once the statistics were 
assembled and tabulated. Some of these 
are the relative healthfulness of indoor 
and outdoor occupations, the effect upon 
rate of morbidity, of temperance, occupa- 
tions, habitat, etc. Opinion is about equally 
divided on many of these matters and 
it is only by statistical investigation that 
the real truth can be arrived at. 
Finally, a thorough investigation of the 
health and accident field will in effect tend 
toward the introduction of the cost ac- 
counting principle into casualty insur- 
ance. The life actuary knows approxi- 
mately the rate of interest that is likely 
to be earned by investments, the various 
investigations referred to above give him 
a very definite idea of what rate of mor- 
tality he may expect under given condi- 
tions—these given he is in a position to 
compute the cost to his company of the 
benefit offered and to determine the profit 
allowed him by the gross rate arrived at 
by competition. Something of this na- 
ture should be available in all lines of in- 
surance. Should a casualty company de- 
vise a novel form of benefit, there should 
be some way for its officers to deter- 
mine approximately the cost of the benefit 
and the profit to be anticipated other than 
the present expensive method of experi- 
ment. 


Gives Address 
On Advertising 


H. HOWLAND, manager of 
¢ the Industrial Department of the 
General Accident of Philadelphia, spoke 
on the subject of advertising. He ad- 
vocated that in order to test out the 
value of cooperative advertising that 
the Conference pick out some one city 
and make it a testing point. He said 
the Conference could not afford to go 
into an expensive national campaign 
until it was evident that advertising 
pays. He therefore suggested that the 
companies operating in Chicago unite in 
a newspaper campaign at the cost ol 
approximately $5,000, the expense being 
pro-rated among the companies accord- 
ing to their business in Chicago. The 
copy should be signed by the Confer- 
ence and should preach the gospel of 
protection. This adveriising, he said, 
would have as its object the creation 
of a demand, better understanding of 
accident and health insurance, and the 
elimination of prejudice against imsut- 
ance and insurance agents. 





Years ago, it was reported of a fight- 
ing Southern Colonel that he drank only 
whiskey tested as follows: “Inject one 
drop in the veins of a rabbit, and if, 
after that, the rabbit won't fight a bull- 
dog, the whiskey is discredited. 
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Evolution 


insurance I hold that, while com- 

mendation may be pleasureable, only 
through honest criticism and the point- 
ing out of dangerous practices can 
something of benefit to the business be 
presented. ; 

We are traveling rather fast in an 
enterprise that shows a decreasing net 
profit on an ageing business. A six- 
year experience from 1910 to 1916 
shows a net profit of 4/10 of 1% on 
$228,000,000 of premiums collected by 
stock companies, and, from 1910 to 
1919, a net profit of only 7/100 of 1% 
on $385,000,000. There is lacking today 
any evidence that insurers see in these 
figures any warning affecting a wilder 
speculation in futures. 


[i dwelling on evolution in disability 


E are living in a new era. The 

word “precedent” has lost its 
meaning. Nothing follows as a corol- 
lary. Even insurance moving with the 
current is shifting its moorings in keep- 
ing with all else in this restless age. 
Life insurance would, as a sacred trust, 
be expected to present a negation of this 
indictment but we see that great utility 
rapidly changing its long accustomed 
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course into uncharted waters and em- 
bracing in its unilateral contract the 
unmeasured hazards of disability cov- 
erage as one of its selling attractions. 


ISABILITY insurance has no past. 

Certainly we have no statistics wor- 
thy the name as a reliable guide to 
future building. There are more com- 
plex problems, more unexpected devia- 
tions from precedent, seemingly more 
uncertainties in the business of disabil- 
ity insurance than in perhaps any other 
line of endeavor. So long as we retain 
the right to change or terminate exist- 
ing contracts, we have reasonable 
assurance of the ability to meet chang- 
ing conditions and preserve intact at 
least the talent intrusted to us. The 
boat that cannot shorten or lengthen 
sail as indicated by weather or current 
conditions is a dangerous craft alike 
to crew and passengers. 


N accident’ insurance, the elder of the 

two lobes of what is commonly 
termed “disability insurance,” the evo- 
utionary process has been reasonably 
constant. From the first extremely 
limited cover has slowly evolved a com- 
Prehensive contract providing what the 
insured willing to pay the cost demands, 
namely, indemnity, without question, 
lor loss of time resulting from disabil- 
ity caused by bodily i jury. 

This branch of underwriting has hap- 
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pily never been hampered through 
standardization by law, of contract or 
cost. Had such limitations as would 
have been possible of suggestion by 
experienced underwriters been made at 
any time within the past 20 years, the 
present usefulness of accident insur- 
ance would have been minimized to its 
disadvantage. Inclusion in accident 
policies of standard provisions clarify- 
ing intent of coverage was a forward 
step. The option of omission or substi- 
tution of certain qualifying standard 
provisions showed excellent foresight, 
permitting a growth impossible under 
a fixed policy verbiage. The business 
tc be of most service to all the people 
must be left mobile, that it may be 
fitted to the demands of the varied ele- 
ments that it is called upon to serve. 
The great majority of insurants want 
complete coverage of time lost, irre- 
spective of cause of disability, but many 
do not choose to purchase more than 
insurance against the results of certain 
contingencies. For instance, one whose 
vecation necessitates especially the use 
of fingers wishes insurance covering 
disablement of fingers and those who, 
like theatrical people for example, travel 
a great deal cannot see why they 
should pay the higher cost for general 
coverage and demand the largest travel 
hazard benefit purchasable, for the 
smallest possible premium. 


OPULARITY of the monthly pay 
system, misnamed “industrial,” 
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few $7,500 accident policies found in 
the effects of the deceased have in 
arousing cupidity and resolving a doubt 
in favor of the accident theory as 
against natural causes previously 
decided upon, admonish us that we 
should at least have the experience of 
a number of companies on this uncer- 
tain element in our business. Inclusion 
in life policies of additional coverage 
if accidental death is proven may be 
regarded in the same light as the action 
of the casualty companies in doubling 
policy benefits if injury is received 
while in a public conveyance, etc. 
Apparently, both propositions lack 
something in proper scientific measure- 
ment. Placing a premium on proof of 
accidental rather than natural death 
will certainly have a _ tendency to 
increase casualty companies’ death 
claim ratio. 


NANTICIPATED conditions mak- 

ing for uncertainty as to a proper 
charge for death insurance are much 
in evidence today. War, the business 
of killing and taking by force, has 
apparently removed from the minds of 
a great army of Americans the natural 
abhorrence of the idea of taking human 
life. This is markedly in evidence in 
our trial balances. Prohibition has thus 
far failed as a death claim reducer. 
Doubtless when the natural instinct to 
resent inhibition is overcome or when 
stomachs are accustomed to _ the 
absorption of raw material, insurance 
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A. E. Forrest, vice-president of the North American Accident of 


Chicago, gave one of the noteworthy addresses of the conference. 


He 


discussed practically all of the big problems that are attracting attention 
among disability insurance men today and offered suggestions which 
will give health and accident underwriters much food for thought. 
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demonstrates that a reduction in cost, 
brought about through elimination of 
large death benefits in industrial work- 
ers’ policies and increase in the loss of 
time indemnity, is a useful and sensi- 
ble deviation from the old practice of 
selling only in units such as $1,000 death 
benefit with each $5 weekly indemnity, 
generally adhered to in commercial 
policy underwriting. 


] am not a believer in the application 
of department store practices to the 
business of insurance, by companies 
transacting many unrelated lines. 
Closely co-related lines may for a sea- 
son have to lean on each other but to 
depend on individual health and acci- 
dent insurance profit, for instance, to 
fill the hofe in the company’s treasury 
dug by burglary insurance, or vice 
versa, seems unjust. The same line of 
reasoning applies to each of the classes 
into which companies writing commer- 
cial, industrial, monthly pay, group and 
ether distinctly different coverage and 
cost enters. Each line and each class 
should in equity bear its own burden 
and cost. The company selling, for 
instance, a disability policy at $36 a 
year in the face of a showing of no 
profit made by other companies on a 
similar coverage sold at $60 per year, 
acquisition and maintenance cost being 
practically identical, resembles too 
closely the merchandising idea of a 
sacrifice on salt to bring customers for 
sugar. 


T what price should we sell death 

indemnity today as compared with 
yesterday? And tomorrow, in the light 
of today’s experience? Aside from acci- 
dent as a sole cause, the many deaths 
from proximate causes, the suicides 
well obscured and the tendency that a 


will be benefited, as intoxication 
always been a prolific cause of loss. 
One hazard alone, the automobile, 
has upset all calculations of the past 
quarter century as to the cost of death 
benefit. This hazard applies more 
noticeably to our select or preferred 
class of risk and gives rise to a ques- 
tion as to whether or not a banker or 
professional man should pay a less 
amount for his accident insurance than 
is charged a railroad engineer or other 
risk generally regarded as hazardous. 


ROM observation I venture the 

guess that a part of our death loss 
burden is today put upon the shoulders 
of the indemnity allotment in our prem- 
ium calculations. Shall we console our- 
selves with the comforting thought 
that in disability underwriting with a 
showing of net profit practically nil, 
the accident feature of the policy being 
generally relied upon to cover the 
known deficit caused by too low a 
premium for health coverage, that we 
are doing our full duty and should let 
well enough alone? Should we not 
rather encourage the gathering of 
experience of all companies to the end 
that cost may be equitably distributed 
ento each of the elements constituting 
a premium? 


has 


EALTH insurance, the other lobe 

of disability coverage, is a young- 
ster so far as stock and casualty com- 
panies are concerned. It presents all 
the problems of accident insurance, bar- 
ring the death benefit, and then many 
more. Malingering, while not at all 
rare in accident disability, in health 
insurance is common. In fact, uncon- 
scious malingering, the indulgence of 
cneself in a few extra days lay-off just 
as a matter of right to what one can 
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get without pecuniary loss in the way 
of fortifying the physical, is what may 
always be expected. The question of 
fitness for work is subjective. In other 
words, health losses may be just what 
the insured may see fit to make them 
and no insurer can with any reasonable 
degree of accuracy name a_ proper 
premium that will safely cover during 
life even the already acquired business, 
and certainly the business of the future 
may be relied on to present added 
problems. 


EALTH insurance has had a rapid 

evolution. In the short period of 
20 years it has grown from the cover 
of a stated number of diseases at $5 
per year for $5 per week covering a 
limited period, to full cover of total 
disability due to any sickness for as 
long as the insured lives and is dis- 
abled. This is a splendid service and 
should popularize disability insurance 
to a point where solicitation would be 
unnecessary. We have unhappily, how- 
ever, not yet been able to implant this 
view in the minds of the insured. Busi- 
ness lapses and the service of the solic- 
itors of renewals is as much in demand 
as during limited coverage days, the 
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cnly noticeable difference being, per- 
haps, that we pay a higher price for the 
service. 


HE life term disability indemnity 

sold generally by both stock and 
cooperative companies presents ques- 
tions deserving the serious considera- 
tion of the insurer. Eight years’ experi- 
ence on this coverage affords only a 
guess at the proper premium and we 
have no means at hand to determine on 
what basis companies figure contingent 
liability on risks permanently disabled. 
Possible contingent claim liability, 
underestimated, may lead to embarrass- 
ment ‘It would seem that liability in 
the amount of indemnity per year 
named in the policy, multiplied by the 
number of years of life expectancy as 
given in underaverage life tables, less 
possibly a period computed according 
tc severity of the disabling disease, 
would be a proper measurement of lia- 
bility on what we term our “pension- 
ers,” those giving evidence of perma- 
nent total disability. It will readily be 
seen that a single risk at $25 a week 
Cisability may call for a claim reserve 
of from $30,000 to $50,000. An early 
resort to this viewpoint as to reserves 
may serve as a check to the cutting 
below the safety line of estimated cost 
of this particular coverage and awaken 
company managers to an appreciation 
that cash in and cash out, a balance 
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1emaining, does not represent insurance 
operation profit. 


] cannot more clearly emphasize this 
point than through a quotation of 
the experience of one of the pioneers 
in the “disability for life’ health field, 
as set forth in an open. letter dated 
July, 1919, as follows: 

“The company, therefore, has policy- 
holders who were disabled in 1913 from 
whom it received one premium and to 
whom it has been paying indemnity for 
six years and is still paying indemnity. 
The aggregate losses incurred on its 
1913 policyholders’ health claims up to 
Dec. 31, 1918, is 99.1 per cent of its 
health insurance premium income, and 
the end is not yet.” 

The letter discloses that on its 1914 
health patrons disabled in 1914, the loss 
ratio was 87 percent up to 1918, with 
many more “pension claims” to be paid. 
On 1915 business the ratio was 75.5 per- 
cent on 1915 business. The letter closes 
with the convincing argument that 
those who are disabled as long as they 
live want their money, not apologies or 
regrets. More power to the company 
officered by men who believe in mak- 
ing each division carry its own burden. 
No danger of the company quoted fail- 
ing—the losses caused by an underes- 
timation of claim cost on a new line 
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might easily have been absorbed in the 
millions of its surplus funds, but its 
millions have not been accumulated by 
doing business that way. 


N the absence of general statistics, 

we cannot do other than use such 
data as is available even though the 
experience be that of a single company. 
This one American experience I regard 
as more conclusive, as illuminating 
more clearly the pitfalls in the health 
highway than does all the information 
found in the Manchester tables or other 
British experience commonly consulted 
when we essay a new voyage into the 
unknown. 


A year ago a new Jason pushed out 


his boat in pursuit of the golden 
insurance fleece. The time-tried and 
well measured principle in life insur- 
ance, the waiver in the usual policy of 
the rights of the insurer to cancel, was 
applied to disability insurance. This 
narks an epoch in disability insurance. 
Non-cancelable insurance presents 
many angles. It calls loudly for the 
services of the psychrometrist, the man 
possessed of occult power of divining; 
for instance, reading one’s character by 
touching his’ photograph, quite as rea- 
sonable an undertaking as is the fixing 
ai this date of an unchangeable prem- 
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ium on a disability policy that may not 
in any way be changed, nor terminated 
until the insured reaches age 65. In the 
absence of this magic endowment, the 
rate fixed must be wholly a guess and 
on the accuracy of the guess must rest 
the question of solvency or bankruptcy 
of the insurance company. There is no 
recourse, no safety valve in the plan 
presented, and apparently no attempt 
on the part of the argonauts to experi- 
ment before plunging. Policies calling 
for $1,000 a month as long as the 
insured may live and be totally dis- 
abled, with a fixed premium of $200 a 
year—in some cases $100—have been 
issued in large numbers with as much 
assurance as though the insurers could 
look into the future and accurately 
measure eventualities., 


Reig: insurance experimentation left 
a trail of experimenters’ tomb- 
stones along the path to a proper prem- 
ium rate, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is much easier to measure mortality 
than health rates. The life current is 
reasonably constant occasionally drawn 
aside by sickness epidemics, but 
every divergence from its well charted 
course but adds to the embarrass- 
ment of the disability carrier. While 
life insurance has not made dying more 
popular, sickness insurance has cer- 
tainly created a noticeable inclination 
toward an increase in time lost through 
disablement of the class of men sought 
as non-cancelable insurance risks. There 
is not ever a subject of insurance so 
unstable as a human being regarded 
from a disability insurance standpoint. 
If an applicant for disability insurance 
wishes, he may hide disqualifying phys- 
ical conditions known to him, irre- 
spective of the acumen of the best of 
medical examiners. No means of pene- 
trating to the soul of man for the most 
troublesome of diseases, the moral le- 
sion, has been given us. Such lesions, 
like hernia, are perhaps congenital. 
They require only the vibration set up 
through the carrying of a disability 
policy to render them sufficiently trou- 
blesome to warrant making claim for 
indemnity. 


HE morally sick are happily a mi- 

nority. There are yet a host of 
honest, sturdy Americans who carry 
insurance for protection and not for 
speculation or as a producer of revenue. 
For this very reason any system of 
insurance that inhibits the culling out 
of the disclosed dishonest is harmful 
to insurance as a whole. It constitutes 
«a breeder of bad citizenship. It would 
be as reasonable for a fire insurance 
company to insure the stock of a known 
fire bug, purchased with the proceeds 
of its policy on an incendiary fire, as 
for a disability company to bind itself 
to continue on the risk of a discovered 
fraud. This practice in insurance is 
manifestly unfair to the honest. The 
dishonest, through a tendency to in- 
crease cost, constitute a burden which 
we clearly recognize today, even on 
non-cancelable business. 


E know from experience that dur- 

ing the past year risks regarded 
as impaired morally and canceled by 
one company have been sought by 
and have found refuge from such harsh 
treatment under the non-cancelable 
policies of other companies. 
_Is it fair that companies should 
jeopardize the interests and perhaps the 
security of an established cancelable 
patronage whose premiums it may be 
necessary to increase because of the 
addition of the non-cancelable line? 
The known heavier burden imposed on 
companies by health risks beyond 50 
years of age is apparently not con- 
sidered in the fixing of a permanent 
premium on non-cancelable policies. In 
disability insurance only the life com- 
panies use a step rate at age of enter- 
ing and even those companies appar- 
ently do not show in differentiation as 
between cancelable and non-cancelable 
premium rates any credence in the gen- 
erally appreciated fact that the profits 
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in disability insurance during the past 
decade have not been large. 


HE idea that disability insurance 

is intended for reimbursement for 
the money value of time lost through 
cisablement becomes obsolete when we 
carry a liability of say, $1,000 a month 
to say, age sixty-five, on a risk the 
value of whose time may be reduced 
through changed circumstances to half 
that sum, or who has retired from busj- 
ness activity and, therefore, can suffer 
no measurable pecuniary loss through 
sickness or accident disability. Are 
we not in pursuit of business, Permitting 
competition to draw us so far from 
insurance fundamentals as to warrant 
the undesirable implication that we are 
merely gambling—staking a given sum 
per week, claimable under rather loose 
stipulation, against a premium. 

There is, doubtless, a rate of premium 
at which physically impaired risks may 
be carried through to age 65 without 
resort to selection after enrollment, 
The right rate will be so much in excess 
of what sufficing for the cover of can- 
celable risks that the appeal to fear 
used in procuring non-cancelable clients 
will be insufficient to induce any other 
than impaired physical and moral risks 
to carry non-cancelable policies. 


MPROVEMENT in our system of 

collecting renewals is desirable. The 
payment for collection and remittance 
of renewal premiums should not entail 
a cost nearly on a parity with acquisi- 
tion outlay. It remains to be seen 
whether or not the life system of pay- 
ing a large initial commission and a 
small renewal will tend to correct the 
present high cost of maintaining busi- 
ness in force. The bar on switching 
born of the effort of the Health and 
Accident Conference and now, insofar 
as monthly pay insurance is concerned, 
generally enforced through the good 
offices of state insurance department 
Gfficials, extended to the commercial 
branch of disability insurance would 
tend to make the renewal of risks more 
general, even with a smaller collection 
commission. 


HE agent with a vision would see 

in this system the possibility of 
upbuilding more securely and more 
rapidly through an added freedom which 
he could devote to securing new risks. 
The other class of licensed salesmen 
who patronizes the company paying 
the highest initial commission, irre- 
spective of renewal rate, and who switch 
their risks the next year to another 
company, would either reform or seek 
other employment. 

Would it not be well in the interests 
of the business as a whole to endeavor 
to extend our code of. ethics to all the 
disability business of contemporary 
companies? 


HE grading of premiums according 

to age at entry looks reasonable. 
Ascertainment of the differentiation in 
claim cost at the different ages of claim 
tisks experienced thus far in our course 
would be an aid. Provision for a cash 
value in a disability policy, which, in 
operation, insures a constant reduction 
of premium cost according to the life 
term of the contract, tends toward 
stabilization. Disability insurance has 
a sufficiently important functional place 
in our nation’s economic system to 
call for the best that is in every under- 
writer to the end that solvency may 
be unquestioned, cost minimized and 
service given to a point impelling all 
whose loss of time through disability 
means financial loss to voluntarily seek 
disability cover. 





Tue agent who loses his temper loses 
his case. 





Ir you can’t speak well of your com- 
petitor, don’t speak of him at all. 





A man must be independent before he 
is dependable. 
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Getting Profit from Losses 


By C. E. 


loss department. The record of all 

its transactions, claim payments, sala- 
ries, legal and medical expense, rent and 
every operation and act of the entire de- 
artment are recorded on the debit side of 
the ledger. This is not only true during 
the heavy claim payment periods but when 
claims are light as well. 

Continuing this monotonous and un- 
pleasant experience year after year, ac- 
complishing nothing but an increase in the 
total disbursement figures is enough to 
discourage even a claim man, but you 
gentlemen through your foresight, your 
perseverance and determination to sell the 
insuring public what they need instead of 
what they want to buy have transformed 
the work of the claim department so as 
to make it a service department and have 
eliminated the monotony and unpleasant- 
ness that may have existed. It is true you 
have not changed the name above the de- 
partment door to read “Service Depart- 
ment” and I do not think you should, for 
you have done better than that—you have 
changed the popular meaning of the word 
“claim” from fight to service. 


Ti claim department is essentially a 


HE public is now educated to know 
that the claim department is main- 
tained to find ways to pay claims rather 
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Sanders 


ing across the street and then admitted 
that all I had told him may be true but 
he considered himself as sound as a dol- 
lar, that he served his time switching and 
rode cars for over 15 years and had never 
been disabled a day before in his life, yet 
he admitted that he may have carried that 
weakness from birth and it may also have 
fallen on that switch bar, but that I had 
as much chance of making him believe 
that that accident was not the sole cause 
of his hernia as I had of convincing him 
that in place of that office building across 
the street there were cows browsing in a 
green meadow. I paid the claim, forgot 
my copied arguments and now in like 
cases make as certain as possible that the 
hernia had not manifested itself before 
the accident. That railroad man hit the 
mark, I shot over it. 


AM sure that your various claim de- 

partments will agree with me that the 
insuring public as a whole is honest and 
that the strictly fraudulent claim is a 
rarity. There are some claims exagger- 
ated on account of misunderstanding of 
the policy provisions, but generally speak- 
ing the claims are all legitimate. If the 
few meritorious cases were paid in full 
they would have little effect on the com- 
pany’s loss ratio. I am not attempting 
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C. E. Saunders is superintendent of the claim department of the 


Massachusetts Bonding, with headquarters at Boston. 


In discussing 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT CONFERENCE 









“Profits from Losses,” he offered some suggestions in regard to the 
conduct of claim departments, with the idea of making the operations of 
those departments of such value to the companies that they would be 





really a source of profit. 
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than to reject them. The attitude of the 
policyholders has been so changed that 
their most serious complaints are now on 
account of a possible slight delay, rather 
than any fear of not receiving a settle- 
ment in full of their claims. This happy 
change you have accomplished in two 
ways—first and by far the greatest in in- 
fluence is the pressure and force which 
you have placed behind the sale of the 
more liberal and unrestricted policies, to 
the rapid exclusion of the very limited 
forms, thereby eliminating 90 percent of 
the possibility for dissatisfaction. The 
second way is by your having banished 
any idea that anyone may have ever had 
that profit may be made from exiguous 
claim adjustments and to invite your 
claim department to study the system by 
which those results captioned as “under- 
writing profits” are arrived at and to make 
the claim department fully realize that it 
is an important part of the insurance un- 
derwriting machinery and for this reason 
entitled to some of the credit for the re- 
sults even though they are referred to as 
“underwriting profits.” 


THINK too many of us in the claim 

departments and passibly a few in some 
of the other departments of the business 
are devoting our energies to reforming 
the other fellow instead of applying some 
of these methods at home. We often find 
ourselves to blame for not employing 
more tact and diplomacy in accomplishing 
our purpose. The fault very often lies 
in our endeavor to cram too much of our 
technical knowledge down the throat of 
some ignorant policyholder. 


UCH has been said about hernia 

claims. At one time I had as fine 
a collection of written opinions from the 
world’s most eminent surgeons as proof 
that hernia could not result solely from 
accidental means and independent of 
all other causes, as you will find in most 
libraries. Armed with this authority and 
borrowed knowledge I was ready to meet 
all comers and I met quite a few until 
one day I unreeled all my information 
on hernia to a railroad freight conductor 
who had presented a claim for hernia 
resulting from a fall on a switch bar. 
After listening to all I had to say he 
called my attention to a large office build- 
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to argue that the claim department should 
not vigilantly and vigorously protect the 
company against fraudulent and unmeri- 
torious claims. On the contrary I con- 
tend that through careful investigation of 
claims sufficient saving may be effected 
from exaggerated claims to more than pay 
the claims I have just mentioned and 
make boosters out of prospective knockers. 
All such investigations should, however, 
be made during the pendency of the claim 
so that when liability has terminated the 
company is then prepared to make imme- 
diate disposition of the case. 

It is not so much a question as to 
whether the claim is paid or rejected but 
rather how and when the claim is paid. 
It is not necessary to overpay claims in 
order to make the adjustments satisfac- 
tory, but the manner in which they are 
paid has more to do than the amount— 
that is, if the settlement is cheerfully, 
graciously and promptly made with as lit- 
tle trouble to the claimant as possible. 


T IS not the dissatisfaction from the 

contested large claim that causes the 
agents in the field to constantly remind 
the home office agency department that 
they have a claim department, but it is 
the disgruntled policyholder whose claim 
for a week or ten days of disability was 
rejected for some reason he cannot com- 
prehend. 

One agency department manager in 
speaking of their claim department said 
“we do not realize we have a claim de- 
partment except for suggestions that come 
from the claim department rather than 
criticisms from without.” That in my 
opinion is the best and most inspiring 
compliment that can be paid to a claim 
department—to have a department func- 
tioning so smoothly as to make it con- 
spicuous only by its lack of disturbance. 
In order to accomplish this it is necessary 
to have the full cooperation of the under- 
writing and agency departments, it being 
my thought that if there must be any 
dispute the time for that is when the 
bargain for insurance is being made, 
rather than when the terms of the con- 
tract are to be fulfilled. 


HE accident and health business has 
4 made wonderful strides in its compara- 
tively short life. Like every other business, 














Getting and Holding 


Business 
By Financing the Agent 







ANY people think the only qualities 
ik needed by an insurance agent are 
nerve and the gift of gab, but it takes real 
money to put a deserving man on his feet and in 
position to make a genuine success. The first 
year for any new man is a severe test, but if he 
can keep his head above water until his second 
year’s renewals commence to fall due, the worst 
of his trials are over. 






As a matter of fact, a successful insur- 
ance man is frequently forced to tie up a large 
part of his earnings by advancing “nets” to his 
company before he gets the money from his 
customers. This unfortunate custom has been par- 
ticularly burdensome during the recent money 
stringency. Many agents have been seriously em- 
barrassed and forced to lose business, which has 
been promptly absorbed by old established firms 
financially able to carry the accounts. 












Millions of dollars have been lost to 
companies on “not taken” policies and renewals 
actually in force from thirty to ninety days before 
turned in on flat cancellations. 







We do not extend credit to agents, but 
we do grant reasonable courtesies to the insured 
by premium extension agreements, and the agent’s 
guarantee of earned premium. One of our agents 
collected over $40,000 in 1920 on this plan with a 
loss of less than a dollar, but he did not sit around 
and wait sixty days before finding out whether 
his customers were good or not. 









If it takes all of the profit on twenty 
good customers to pay the nets on five who are 
slow, how much will you have left to pay for 
income tax—not to mention such commonplace 
subjects as rent and groceries? 






We assist our agents and back them 
if they can show us results. Ask us about it. Re- 
liable men, with or without experience, wanted for 
desirable territory in Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas and Colorado. 
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it started in a restricted manner and grad- 
ually has broadened its coverage, but the 
unfortunate fact is that in the develop- 
ment of the business the insuring public 
has been educated to ridiculously low pre- 
miums and there is still a very great de- 
mand for these restricted forms. The in- 
surance companies would all prefer to 
sell the better policies but are forced, for 
the present at least, to continue the issu- 
ance of the limited forms in order to sat- 
isfy the’demand. The same as every mer- 
chant is forced to carry a cheaper line of 
merchandise to meet the demands of a 
part of his trade, although he would much 
prefer to sell the merchandise, the very 
quality of which insures satisfaction. 
The company which I represent has 
persistently in the past many years at- 
tempted to divert all of its business to the 
‘more liberal policies. We have put on 
special campaigns to rewrite the old forms 
without very much success in this respect, 
but as to our new business I am happy to 
say that the results are quite different. 


T WAS not many years ago that most 

all monthly payment policies contained 
many restrictive provisions. Our writings 
now show that by far the larger percent 
of our new business is written on the 
more liberal forms and many of our larg- 
est agencies do not sell any of the re- 
stricted policies. This is the result of 
education and the good work that you 
gentlemen have done. 

I am decidedly opposed to th erestricted 
forms of policies and as strongly in favor 
of the broader contracts for they permit 
the claim department to return to the 
company what it should return and that is 
profit from losses. 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


Disability Underwriting 


From Examiner's Viewpoint 


BY C.H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


T IS well known that in the adjustment 

of claims it is difficult to satisfy every- 
one. The adjuster is an employe of the 
company, and while he endeavors to be 
fair to the company and to the claimant, 
the claimant is usually the one that is 
dissatisfied, if dissatisfaction resuJts from 
any cause. Because of the expressions of 
dissatisfaction on account of the placing 
of a rider, a cancellation or from some 
other causes, and suggestions from claim- 
ants, it is believed that the following re- 


marks regarding accident and_ health 
underwriting from the viewpoint of a 


physician, who is familiar with the acci- 
dent and health business, may be of use 
to the underwriting department of the 
companies, and perhaps to other depart- 
ments of the accident and health busi- 
ness. 


PPLICATIONS should be revised 

and questions asked so that a defi- 
nite answer can be secured to each; this 
would eliminate many uninsurable risks 
by securing the complete history from 
every applicant. The previous or past 
history is extremely important. If all of 
the facts are secured there is less chance 
for an impaired risk to secure a standard 
accident or health policy. 
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The application as used by the major- 
ity of companies is a declaratory one; 
that is, the applicant declares that he has 
had nothing, except—whatever may be 
necessary to answer the questions. Such 
an application is not used by life insur- 
ance companies, and recently some of the 
companies writing accident and health in- 
surance have started to use interrogatory 
torms. It is believed that this is much 
better and brings out more information 
than does the other form. 


HE majority of impaired risks from a 

humane standpoint are entitled to acci- 
dent and health insurance, and they should 
be granted some kind of a policy—a sub- 
standard one, if you choose to call it by 
that name; but at a premium that is suf- 
ficiently increased to take care of the in- 
creased hazard. 

It is good underwriting to charge a 
higher premium on account of increased 
hazard in the occupation, and it certainly 
would be better underwriting than now 
prevails, to accept practically every risk 
on either a standard or a substandard 
policy. Of course there are some indi- 
viduals on account of increased moral 
hazard, a too greatly impaired physical 
condition and those mentally incompetent 
that would not be considered insurable 
under any circumstances. The impaired 
risk that could be insured at a greater 
premium, on account of a physical de- 
formity or the past history, should he 
made to pay a premium commensurate 
with the hazard the company is asked to 
carry. 

It is well known in the life insurance 
business that the companies writing sub- 
standard risks always place these risks in 
special classes. These classes, on account 
of the company making sure that the pre- 
mium is sufficient to cover the extra haz- 
ard involved are said to show more profit 
than the classes in which the ordinary 
standard risks are placed. 

IDERS and cancellations are ex- 

tremely bad for the accident and 
health insurance business. They create 
untold dissatisfaction and injure the busi- 
ness in an insidious way. Neither the 
home office nor any one else knows how 
much harm is done by these acts of the 
company. The damage cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, but it undoubt- 
edly does cost many dollars to the busi- 
ness and this cost could be eliminated by 
companies if riders were not placed on 
policies, and policies were not cancelled, 
but allowed to lapse, when either proce- 


cure is considered necessary. 
a* THE accident and health insur- 
ance business is now conducted, 


riders or waivers are placed on policies 
hy some companies at the slightest provo- 
cation and without regard to the necessity 
for the same, or justice to the insured. 
The average risk has a right to expect 
fair treatment after being paid indemnity, 
and the fact that a claim for two, three, 
four or more weeks of disability has been 
paid because of a disease which may re- 
cur, or an accident which leaves a ques- 
tionable impairment of some part of the 
body, does not justify a company in de- 
manding that the insured accept a rider, 
or have his policy cancelled. If a com- 
pany considers that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to apply a rider, then it should have 
good reasons which would be acceptable 
to any fair-minded person, be he the 
claimant, agent or any disinterested per- 
son. Some companies honestly believe 
that good underwriting requires that the 
company be protected if possible from the 
payment of a second claim on account of 
a recurrent disease, or the possibility of 
a claim arising on account of an impaired 
physical condition due to a previous acci- 
dent; consequently the rider is often or- 
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dered by someone and when once de. 
manded many home office officials think 
their dignity would be lowered if the re. 
quest is withdrawn. 

The placing of a rider on an accident 
policy, solely as the result of the history 
(confirmed by a medical examination, or 
not, of the claimant at the beginning of 
disability) is poor underwriting. In aj 
such cases, a medical examination should 
be made after the claim is settled to as. 
certain if a waiver or rider is really neces. 
sary. Quite often when this procedure js 
followed, it will be found that the rider 
is unnecessary and a satisfied policyholder 
is the result—not one who will take every 
opportunity to defame the company, 


HE placing of a rider or waiver on q 

policy, however, does not cause as 
much trouble as does a cancellation. The 
cancellation of an accident or health pol- 
icy by an insurance company almost jn. 
variably makes an enemy of the policy. 
holder. This feeling of enmity against 
the company is very strong when an ac. 
cident policy is cancelled that carries ac- 
cumulations, and especially if the accy- 
mulations have reached the limit allowed 
by the policy. A policyholder carrying a 
policy which has accumulations for death 
or dismemberment believes that the com- 
pany has taken away from him something 
that he has earned; consequently his hard 
feelings against the company. An insur- 
ance company, however, believes that it 
has good reasons when it exercises one 
of its rights and privileges under the 
policy and refuses to carry the risk on 
account of an increased hazard which has 
developed for one reason or another, 


AYING indemnity for the first and 

last Sunday when the claim begins or 
ends on Sunday is morally wrong, and 
should be discontinued by a condition in 
the policy if necessary. The amount saved 
by such a procedure would cause no dis- 
satisfaction, yet it would save more than 
enough to pay all second or even third 
claims that might occur and which would 
have been avoided by riders or cancella- 
tions, to say nothing of a better feeling 
that would result from eliminating dis- 
satisfied individuals. 

Limited accident and health policies are 
expensive to the business, in that they 
create dissatisfaction in the majority of 
claim settlements. When a limited acci- 
dent or health policy does not cover the 
disability, the company gets no credit for 
issuing such a policy at a reduced rate. 

If accident companies would stop writ- 
ing limited accident and health policies 
and rewrite all such forms now in force, 
such action would eliminate a fairly large 
class of claimants who always remember 
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that the company took their money and 
would not pay them any indemnity when 
they suffered an accident or an illness. 


HE non-cancellable policy, from the 

policyholder’s viewpoint is what he 
has been looking for, for some years. 
From the company’s viewpoint it is ques- 
tionable if it will prove sufficiently profit- 
able to be continued at the present rates. 

Claims arising under the non-cancellable 
policy are harder to settle in many cases 
because the claimant knows that his policy 
cannot be discontinued after the claim is 
settled, no matter how long he claims 
disability, and whether he is rightfully 
entitled to the amount claimed or not. 
Whether the non-cancellable policy is 
here to stay or not is a question. There 
is no doubt, however, but that the present 
rates are inadequate and will have to be 
increased if companies writing such poli- 
cies expect to make even a small profit 
and maintain the required reserves. 


HE majority of claim blanks should be 

shortened and simplified. The claim- 
ant does not see why he should present 
a long itemized bill to secure the payment 
of perhaps a small claim for indemnity, 
when he has purchased his insurance and 
paid for it. He also resents the slur on 
his honesty when he is compelled to swear 
to his signature and he should not be so 
compelled, except in rare instances. 

Even though the accident and health 
insurance business is firmly established, 
every effort should be made by the com- 
panies themselves to create satisfaction 
among every one of the large class of 
customers whom they serve. Home office 
officials should not consider a policyholder 
solely a subject for profit. The success- 
tul company is the one which sells its 
policies and when once sold tries to ren- 
der adequate service to its customers. 
Such service means that every policy- 
holder, if possible, should be satisfied at 
all times. The smaller the number of 
dissatisfied customers, the easier it will 
be for agents to secure new business. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT CONFERENCE 





From a Claim Man's Viewpoint 
BY J. H. TORRANCE 


LAIM men and all employes in 

claim departments, from the hum- 

blest clerks to the heads of depart- 
ments, should never lose sight of the 
fact that each is or should be a sales- 
man. Except indirectly, by the prompt, 
efficient and courteous manner in which 
they perform their duties, it is true, they 
do not actually sell policies. Neverthe- 
less, in a broad sense, if they have a 
proper conception of their duties and re- 
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UT promptness is not all that good 

service consists of. It should be sup- 
plemented by courtesy. Nobody in any 
line of business ever lost anything by 
being courteous. This does not mean 
that it is necessary to yield one’s posi- 
tion, for in nearly every instance firm- 
ness accompanied by courtesy will make 
a much more favorable impression and 
will go farther toward solving difficulties 
than will the same firmness assumed with 
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J. H. Torrance is manager of the claim department of the Business 


Men’s Assurance of Kansas City. _ 
disability insurance from the claim 


In discussing the various problems of 


man’s standpoint, he laid especial 


stress on the necessity for thorough cooperation between sales and 
claim departments and named promptness, courtesy and fairness as the 
three essentials in the settlement of claims. 
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sponsibilities, they are salesmen just as 
surely as are the men who bring in the 
signed applications. While the latter are 
selling protection, the former should be 
selling service. 


T MATTERS not that a claimant may 

have been late with his notice and dila- 
tory in furnishing his proofs, he wants a 
prompt settlement when his claim is com- 
pleted, and we should bend every energy 
to give it to him. People who have money 
coming to them usually want to get their 
hands on it as soon as possible, and this 
is particularly true when they have just 
sustained a loss of time and income by 
reason of sickness or accident and are 
claiming reimbursement under an insur- 
ance policy. It behooves companies, 
therefore, to settle claims as quickly as is 
consistent with a proper investigation and 
due consideration of all the facts involved. 
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haughty or discourteous speech or man- 
ner. 


It is worth while remembering that a 
claimant who is suffering a prolonged 
disability or is just recovering from a seri- 
ous illness or injury may be abnormally 
irritable and exasperating, and may say 
or write unkind things which he would 
not say or write if he were in perfect 
health and had not recently suffered seri- 
ous loss on account of his disability. 
Surely if such a person should lose his 
temper, that is all the more reason why 
the claim man with whom he is dealing 
should make an extra effort to be cour- 
teous and considerate. If an irate claim- 
ant writes a letter unjustly criticising the 
claim department, it were better that 
promptness be sacrificed and the letter 
held over for a day or two, if necessary, 
in order that the person who is to an- 


swer it may do so in a spirit of kindness. 


1] 


ROMPTNESS and courteous treat- 

ment of claimants are two important 
elements in satisfatcory claim settlements, 
but there remains a third, equally as im- 
portant—justice. Claims may be settled 
ever so promptly and without engender- 
ing any ill feeling while they are pending, 
but if claimants. do not receive the 
amounts they are fairly entitled to un- 
der the terms of their contracts, they will 
not be satisfied and their influence reacts, 
not only against the companies making 
such settlements, but also against acci- 
dent and health insurance companies gen- 
erally. I take it, however, that the days 
of scaling claims are past, and surely no 
conference company is guilty of attempt- 
ing such a practice. Hence, it is unnec- 
sary to dwell on the matter of justice or 
fair dealing. 

In our desire to mete out exact jus- 
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Steady Hand 
Is Required 


Insurance men, by the very nature 
of their business, are constructive 
forces. They have a comprehensive 
view of the field. They are sane in their 
outlook. 


I believe that insurance men are as 
well balanced as any class of business 
men with whom I am acquainted. 


We as insurance men believe in the 
fundamentals of American govern- 
ment. We are proud of our govern- 
ment because it gives us an opportunity 
to make good. 


Our government is made for the 
people and not the people for the gov- 
ernment. 


We hear strange doctrines preached 
today. Many of them smack of Ger- 
man autocracy of Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
days. 


True Americans desire every oppor- 
tunity given the individual and private 
enterprise to work outward and up- 
ward along legitimate lines. 


Therefore, you insurancemen should 
scotch every tendency toward socialism 
and radicalism reflected in state health 
compulsory insurance, state hail insur- 
ance, state workmen’s compensation 
insurance, state fire insurance. 


Keep insurance in private hands. 
Uphold the agency system. Keep your 
business free from government owner- 


ship. 


Maintain a steady hand. Tell the 
people that government ownership of 
insurance will lead to government 
ownership of other activities. 


William Gale Curtis, President 
National Casualty Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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tice, though, let us not carry ourselves 
so straight that we, in effect, lean back- 
ward. Let’s not be sticklers for a com- 
pliance with the exact letter of the con- 
tract with reference to the time within 
which notice should be given or proofs 
filed, if in other respects claims are proper 
and fair. If a policyholder has been dis- 
abled for some time with no prospect of 
immediate recovery, and he is in dire 
need of money, why not pay him more 
than 50 percent of the actual accrued in- 
demnity, yea, even 100 percent, and pay 
oftener than every 60 days, even though 
the policy does not contain the standard 
provision for the payment of 50 percent 
every 60 days. Besides the genuine pleas- 
ure we claim men get in so ministering 
to the needs of others, who can tell how 
much such financial assistance at oppor- 
tune times will help toward recovery. 
Such action, of course, should only be 
taken after the claimant has established 
his right to indemnity. A company may 
never be criticised for being absolutely 
just, but it will reap a harvest of com- 
mendation and praise for doing more than 
its policies require it to do. 


N ORDER that claimants may be thus 
generously dealt with, claim depart- 
ments should have the complete coopera- 
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ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 


Federal Life, 
Chairman Executive Committee 


tion of underwriting departments. Poli- 
cies should be so drawn that there will 
be sufficient elasticity in certain of their 
terms to permit the extending of some 
favors and courtesies to claimants with- 
out doing violence to the contracts them- 
selves. Adequate premiums should be 
charged so that such liberal treatment of 
policyholders can be practiced as occa- 
sions warrant, and the contracts of in- 
surance should not be loaded with un- 
reasonable provisions, requirements and 
restrictions. On the other hand, acci- 
dent and health policies should not be so 
liberalized that in effect they are prac- 
tically life insurance policies. There is a 
legitimate field for each and care should 
be taken in the phraseology of the con- 
tracts so that there may be no question 
as to which kind of insurance is being 
offered for sale. 

If any of you underwriters have not 
already established the practice of sub- 
mitting to your claim men_ proposed 
changes in the language of your policy 
forms, the addition of so-called “frills,” 
or other extra or special features, I think 
it might be well for you to seriously con- 
sider doing so in the near future. Your 
claim men may be able to make some 
valuable suggestions, and rest assured 
that they will be as anxious as you to 
have poiicies that will be good sellers, 
but they will want them to be good “set- 
tlers” as well. 


UCH harm can be done and the repu- 
tation of the company can be mate- 
rially injured if the sales department and 
the claim department are not in accord. 
A salesman should not be permitted to 
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misrepresent policies, either those issued 
by his own or by any other company. 
He is in reality injuring his own business 
if he tells a prospect that the insurance 
he is applying for is effective from date 
of application and payment of premium 
it it isn’t; that health insurance is jy 
force at once, if the policy does not cover 
sickness which begins within 15 days: 
that he will receive $25 per week for totaj 
disability caused by sickness, if the pol- 
icy provides a different rate for non-con- 
fining total disability, or that a certain 
illness which the applicant has had and 
of which the company should be advised 
is unimportant and need not be mentioned 
in the application. Neither should a sales. 
man be allowed to submit an application 
for one who is noticeably crippled, de. 
formed or impaired, either mentally or 
physically, without mentioning the defect 
or impairment in the application, nor 
should he knowingly misrepresent an ap- 
plicant’s occupation or duties. 

The difficulty in any such misrepre- 
sented case, of course, arises when the 
applicant becomes a policyholder and pre- 
sents a claim. If he doesn’t get what he 
was led to believe he would receive by 
the agent, he will never feel quite so 
kindly disposed toward the company as 
he otherwise would, no matter how much 
stress the claim man lays on the fact that 
he must have misunderstood the sales- 
man, did not give the latter all the infor- 
mation he should have given about his 
past or present physical condition, or that 
he averred when he signed the application 
that he had read the questions and an- 
swers and that they were correct. 


UT all the cooperating is not to be 

done by the sales department. The 
claim department must do its share by 
seeing that prompt and full settlements 
are made of all legitimate claims so that 
a salesman will not be put on the de- 
fensive and have to excuse, explain or 
apologize for the action of his company. 
If he does have to do these things he 
will be unable to produce the volume of 
business that he should. 

In troublesome cases, the importance of 
personal adjustments can hardly be over- 
estimated. One of the most valuable 
assets a company can have is an adjuster 
who can go into a town, investigate and 
settle a particularly difficult claim so that 
substantial justice is done as between the 
company and the claimant, and go away 
leaving the claimant feeling that he has 
been treated as a gentleman and that he 
has received all that he was fairly en- 
titled to. Such an adjuster will be able 
to dispose of many claims at a saving 
of money and friends, which claims might 
terminate in lawsuits or at the best in 
long drawn out controversies and un- 
friendly feelings if they were to be han- 
dled entirely by mail. 


CLAIM man occupies a dual posi- 

tion. He must satisfy the manage- 
ment of his company by seeing to it that 
the loss ratio doesn’t mount too high, 
and he must also satisfv the companys 
customers—the policyholders—by settling 
such claims as they present promptly, 
courteously and fairly. If he keeps his 
eyes too constantly on the loss ratio, he 
may err in not being as fair and liberal 
as he really should be in settling claims. 
If he becomes too generous in his settle- 
ments, without regard to the loss ratio, 
he lays himself open to criticism for not 
properly conserving his company’s inter- 
ests. I believe, though, that if he will 
take for his watchword, “promptness, 
courtesy and fairness,” and keep them 
ever in mind, his anxiety concerning both 
the loss ratio and claim settlements will 
be reduced to the minimum. 


Hospitality Appreciated 

Dr. W. F. Jarvis, president of the 
Fraternal Protective of Boston, very 
effectively sounded a note of apprecia- 
tion and thanks to the Cincinnati m- 
surance men and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, who made possible the pleasant 
stay of the conference members in their 
city. The applause which greeted his 
statement showed that his thought was 
echoed in the minds of visiting dele- 
gates. 
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EALTH and accident insurance are 

just as different as are infections 
and traumatic conditions. In health in- 
surance we must depend to a great degree 
on subjective symptoms; in accident in- 
surance we are guided in a far greater 
degree by objective symptoms. 

When one considers that a company 
which carries a health policy has aligned 
against it the thought, held by the great 
majority of policyholders, that the com- 
pany can and should pay to a measure 
overflowing; that the policyholder is 
backed up in this belief, in most instances, 
by a very sympathetic physician; that ill- 
nesses are made to fit conditions in pol- 
icies; that often honest differences exist— 
or honest ignorance reigns—that one must 
deal with cults and limited practitioners 
of medicine; that fads and fancies take 
hold of even the most cultured; that when 
these few and many other unconquerable 
conditions, such as epidemics and un- 
favorable legislation, are added to the list 
of riffes that are constantly agitating the 
sea of health insurance, then one can 
easily see that sailing in this field of 
endeavor is not an easy matter. 


ET us pause and think what would 
happen should state medicine ever be- 
come a reality. Medical men are just as 
honest as any other class of good citizen, 
professional or otherwise, but, 4 feel, 
no more virtuous. State medicine would 
offer temptations far beyond the realm 
of imagination to both doctor and patient. 
While the taxpayer is groaning under 
the already heavy burden of taxation, 
propaganda under the guise of progres- 
sive legislation seeks to add to his bur- 
dens state medicine, a vicious, socialistic 
icrm of legislation, which is only advo- 
cated by the office holder, the office seeker 
and the misinformed unlifter, and they, 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT CONFERENCE 


The Danger of State Insurance 


BY DR. WALTER GRIESS 


with the aid of the beguiled voter, attempt 
to put this into force. 


TATE medicine therefore would be a 

calamity for both the patient and the 
physician. It would kill the initiative in 
the physician. It would standardize and 
dwarf medicine by legislation instead of 
giving it growth by individual ideal. 

In state health insurance the taxpayer 
en masse would pay the freight—and past 
events plainly show what little influence 
he has in the matters of legislation, and 
the reason is apparent, for we all know 
what a small percent of the voters are 
taxpayers. 


HE medical man who is being trained 

today and becomes the doctor of to- 
morrow is a different type of man and 
has a different viewpoint than the one just 
passing out. Writers of health insurance 
must be students in this advance. 

Policies with extended limitations might 
just as well not be written, for I am cer- 
tain that any reputable man can change 
his viewpoint in certain diseases without 
much pain to his conscience, for what is 
right today is wrong tomorrow. 

Some diseases can be properly treated 
by different practitioners, each having 
made a different diagnosis, and perhaps 
all in error as to the exact source of the 
trouble and classification must therefore 
allow a great deal of latitude. This again 
shows the fallacy of a policy with limita- 
tions until medicine becomes a more ex- 
act science and is practiced as such. 


HE time has come when the health 

risk should be examined before a 
policy is sold. A company insures a well 
man against sickness. A banker loans 
money only on good collateral or a strong 
statement. Why not safeguard the com- 
pany 4nd help the policy seeker? 


The Business Outlook for 1921 


BY C. F. E. 


PETERSON 


Agency Manager, Merchants’ Life & Casualty 


S we entered the year 1921 we did 
A so with a pessimistic feeling that 
all was not well, that other lines of 
insurance had struck the toboggan in early 
iall and that ours was coming next. I 
think this opinion was quite general, even 
though we hesitated to make such admis- 
sions, especially in the presence of our 
selling force. 
There is, of course, no denying the fact 
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that certain states dependent entirely on 
the productions of the farm, owing to the 
rapid decline in farm products, were the 
first to tighten credits, and as a result of 
the banking conditions the writing of all 
kinds of new business is at a standstill 
and, of course, where no new business is 
written the lapsation becomes greater and 
the future is not bright for companies 
whose business is dependent on farm busi- 
ness entirely and we in the West have 
noticed that the conditions today con- 
trasted with those of a year ago are not 
the same by any means. 


Wen outstanding feature in the business 
situation at the present time is a 
marked improvement in the state of the 
public mind. The acute pessimism which 
prevailed has given way to moderate 
optimism. In financial circles it is gen- 
erally believed the waste is over, and as 
insurance men engaged in writing health 
and accident insurance, where do we find 
ourselves today ? 

We all did a big business in 1920; that 
is, we all handled a lot of money received 
as premiums. We all increased our re- 
serves and started for 1921, with the 
biggest premium renewals known in the 
business, and I think our January collec- 
tions were the biggest yet with very few 
additional lapses. So that, so far very 
few of us have noticed much of a decline 
in money volume in 1921. 2 

OW do we stack up in new business? 

Is it as great as 1920? I think, gen- 
erally speaking, not. What then are our 
opportunities for the future? 

I believe they are good because this 
country has not gone to the damnation 
bow-wows as yet, and as spring comes on 
with labor conditions adjusted, there will 


be a gradual resumption of all business, 
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Policies issued on annual, semi-annual, quarterly, 
monthly and weekly premium-paying plan. 


Under present management since 1902, and offers 
statement below as evidence of extraordinary 
success. 


INCOME BY YEARS 





| 1902 $206,398.19 | 
| 1903 $288,635.93 | 
} 1904 $384,743.21 | 
11905 $501,894.49] 
11906 $676,265.06 | 
11907 $858,341.27 | 
}1908 $971,993.12] 
11909 $1,171,342.33 | 
11910 $1,428,668.14| 


= 1911 $1,801,736.33 | 
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11912 $2,242,494.00 
1913 $2,885,390.76 
1914 $3,497,482.65 
i915 $3,762,705.18 
1916 $4,350,293.03 


1917 $5,225,248.44 
1918 $6,689,832.79 


1919 $8,869,700.43 
1920 = $11,372,959.82 


NOW OPERATING IN 19 STATES 
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not on the same extravagant basis as be- 
fore, but a safer and a sounder resump- 
tion, a more lasting and conservative 
condition favorable to those who want to 
work and earn. 

Health and accident insurance received 
a tremendous boom during our war and 
after war period and the average earner, 
be he ever so humble, has learned to ap- 
preciate the value of good health and the 
value of his earning power, and if given 
a chance to earn will carry his protection 
and not allow it to lapse. Besides this, 
the momentum of business will carry us 
a long way in 1921. 


URING the past two years we have, 

owing to the large earnings of the 
public, increased our coverage and _ nat- 
urally raised the average monthly or 
yearly premium paid by the individual, 
and it is now necessary to readjust a 
great many of these policies and in order 
to avoid lapse we must prevail on the 
policyholder to cut both his coverage and 
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his premium rate sometimes in half, and 
while we dislike to cut our money volume, 
it is the profitable and logical course to 


. take, and I personally think a large 


volume of business can be saved by en- 
couraging this method with the average 
wage earner. 

The year 1921 presents this difference, 
and it is decidedly in our favor: The 
scarcity of salesmen is over; our oppor- 
tunity to secure men to sell our goods is 
here, and we should make the most of it, 
Thousands of good salesmen who have 
been making big money are now idle, but 
they have not all readjusted themselves 
to the new order of things and have not 
been ready to grasp the opportunities 
offered in our business, but they are com- 
ing in every day looking over our propo- 
sitions and are giving it a try out, and I 
really feel that if we take advantage of 
this situation we ought to keep up our 
volume in 1921 and with extra effort in 
many instances exceed our 1920 produc- 
tion. 


What Constitutes Good Service 


On Part of Insurance Company 
BY GEORGE R. KENDALL 


T is the function of an insurance in- 
] stitution to administer a great insur- 

ance fund, made up of the contributions 
of many individuals to be used to meet 
the losses suffered by certain members 
of the group by reason of physical dis- 
ability, death or property damage. In- 
surance is a beneficent institution, and its 
beneficent purpose must always remain 
uppermost in the thoughts of those con- 
Gucting it. Fortunately for the real good 
of the business, we cannot extend it to 
attain maximum service without meriting 
the support of the public. 
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George R. Kendall of Chicago, 


fidence and enthusiasm, for he knows the 
good will of his prospect is half the bat- 
tle. Salesmen should deliver their policies 
in person, and go over with the applicant 
the best features in the policy, as he has 
probably forgotten the sales talk made 
when the application was written, and by 
going over it again, telling the policy- 
holder what the premium means for him, 
and what he is doing for his family as 
well as himself, protects and strengthens 
the business. 

Promptness in all dealings with the in- 
sured, delivery of policy, collection of 
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secretary of the Washington Life & 


Accident, in discussing “What Constitutes Good Service by an Insurance 
Institution, ” pointed out that such service must be something more than 
a name, and outlined several important ways in which a company could 
be of benefit to its agents and its policyholders. 
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The assured has a right to expect cer- 
tain requirements—sound insurance pro- 
tection, fair and readable policy contracts, 
and prompt and equitable adjustments of 
claims. These requirements constitute 
service which is the foundation on which 
the insurance structure is reared, and the 
fulfillment of which is a matter strictly 
up to insurance executives. In meeting 
these standards, it places us in a posi- 
tion to go into the insurance field without 
fear and sell our goods. The selling of 
insurance on a service basis will auto- 
matically remedy some of the present 
handicaps to universal accident and health 
insurance, and reduce the expense of do- 
ing business. Satisfied policyholders will 
produce volume, and volume will reduce 
the ratio of expense. 


RESUMING tto sell a clear cut pol- 

icy, devoid of technicalities, and in- 
telligible to the prospect, I would first see 
that he was fully conversant with its 
provisions, its limitations, and the actual 
coverage in time of disability, so that he 
could not truthfully say that the contract 
was not fully explained to him when his 
signature was obtained on the dotted line. 
Science tells us the eye is more sensitive 
than the ear, hence I would write down 
figures in view of the future policyholder, 
at the same time making necessary ex- 
planation as I went along. In this way, 
the prospect is doubly impressed with 
what has been told him and his confidence 
in your company, yourself, and the pol- 
icy you are selling, is increased. 

Of course, tact and diplomacy are neces- 
sary and the wise salesman talks at his 
“man” not over his head, being careful 
not to offend, and guiding the thoughts of 
his listener in proper channels by the 
power of suggestion, rather than argu- 
ment. His approach has been with con- 
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premiums and adjustment of claims makes 
for more and better business and the per- 
sonal service given the policyholder by 
your company not only makes him feel 
that insurance is a necessity, but makes 
him a booster for your company. In other 
words, the confidence manifested in you 
when he applied for the contract has 
been justified and he will speak a good 
word to his friends. 


(>= of the most important and far 
reaching’ elements of good service, 
in fact, the prime factor today is the 
salesman—the agent—and his success de- 
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nds primarily on the treatment he re- 
ceives from the company. He will do his 
pest When encouraged; his worst when 
(iscouraged. Continue to find fault with 
,man and he will become less and less 
ficient. Discourage a man every day in 
the year and he. will put forth less and 
jess effort, until he becomes an automaton, 
avery ordinary one at that. But change 
your tactics by giving him all the praise 
and encouragement that you can without 
hecoming insincere; overlook for a time 
his weaknesses and commend him for 
every good quality that he may possess. 
Then note the difference. You have 
aroused the best that is in him, made 
him happier, spurred him on to do more 
work and better work, and lastly you have 
ereased that man’s efficiency to a re- 
markable degree. 


E should waste no time or energy 
in tearing down the business of our 
competitors in our field. Our purpose is 
to extend insurance, and we do not ex- 
tend insurance protection by needlessly 
expending insurance funds in taking away 


HEALTH AND 


the policyholder of another company. 
There is legitimate room for competi- 
tion in the way of fair policies, prompt 
adjustments and good treatment of the 
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assured, and this competition serves to 
develop the confidence of the public and 
make all of us more efficient and keen. 
That is competition of service against 
service. In all other respects, we could 
cooperate closely. The benefit of co- 
operation has already been manifest in 
the work of this association, and we 
are only beginning to see what we can 
do together. 

Our experience in the field should be 
utilized for the benefit of the public, as 
well as for the benefit of the business; 
we must serve the interest of the public 
in legislative matters as conscientiously 
as we serve our companies; we must sup- 
port and uphold the purposes and intent 
of our system of insurance as_ persist- 
ently as we do the written letter of our 
contracts. Conservation in its broadest 
sense should be the guidon of our busi- 
ness. 


The Economic Service That 
Disability Insurance Offers 


BY Z. H. 


OR the purpose of this paper the 
FF vcem “economic service” has been 

used in a strictly academic sense to 
indicate the service that may be rendered 
the general public as distinguished from 
that self-seeking and self-centered serv- 
ice of health and accident companies 
to themselves, their operators, agents, 
and policyholders. 

Any business enterprise that concerns 
itself only with promoting the interests 
of those who operate it has not earned 
the right to exist. Any business enter- 
prise that exists solely for the use and 
benefit of those who operate it and 
those who patronize it contributes 
nothing of benefit to the general public, 
and may be eliminated from the field 
of human endeavor without economic 
loss. 


FTER many years to endeavor 

to cooperate with governmental 
forces in the distribution of the for- 
tunes and misfortunes of life and re- 
storing the economic statue quo when 
disturbed by the casualties of accident 
or diseases, health and accident com- 
panies continue to carry a burden of 
taxation from which they derive only 
a minimum of benefit, and to operate 
under almost every conceivable disad- 
vantage that governmental forces seem 
able to manufacture and maintain. 
The crying need of the hour is edu- 
cation. In so far as health and acci- 
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dent insurance is concerned, the situa- 
tion unquestionably results to a large 
extent from the fact that we have not 
yet entered into the fullness of our pos- 
sibilities, our fourth estate as it were, 
and engaged in educating the people 
to an understanding of the economic 
value of the service we necessarily per- 
form and its close relationship to the 
highest loyal and patriotic duties of 
citizenship. Such an undertaking well 
and conscientiously performed can not 
fail of ultimate appreciation and accept- 
ance by the public. 


E must be able to demonstrate 

that our policy contract undertak- 
ings are directly responsive to the eco- 
nomic needs of the people and that the 
interest of managers, stockholders, em- 
ployes, agents, and even policyholders 
themselves, are secondary to the inter- 
ests of the general public whom we 
try to serve first and best of all. It 
may be somewhat idealistic to conceive 
a policyhelder willing to subvert his 
own personal interests to that of the 
public. He exists, however, and under 
properly directed educational influences 
may be multiplied many times, and his 
name become legion. 


NY given community has a natural 

right to its full 100 percent busi- 
ness capacity at all times. If one of its 
working members shall become dis- 
abled by either accident or disease, the 
business capacity of that community is 
immediately less than its normal 100 
percent. Clearly two losses have oc- 
curred, one to the individual and one 
to the community. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance that in assum- 
ing an obligation of such character, an 
obligation to provide an indemnity for 
loss of time by accident or disease, that 
the insurer ascertain the true value of 
such time as measured both by the ap- 
plicant’s physical condition as well as 
the amount of his regular income, that 
the state provide the means or, at least, 
assist in such ascertainment, and that 
the risk, if found insurable, be covered 
as fully as honesty, public policy and 
public morals shall permit. 


ANATICS cry for state insurance. 

So, also, do children cry for bottles 
of prussic acid, sharp instruments, and 
other dangerous things with which they 
may do themselves harm. It is the 
kusiness of the state to provide people 
with what they need, not with what 
they want. The state has no right to 
do anything for anybody. On the con- 
trary the state functions properly when 
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Policies to Fit the Case 


The National Travelers offers the advantages of a Travel- 
ing Men’s Association, and more, because of its standard 
policies, and because it insures the general public. 

The National Travelers Policies can be built to fit the 
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it restricts its operations to the creating 
and the maintaining of conditions under 
which people may do things for them- 
selves. Play for the child and work 
for the grown-up is nature’s law and 
method of development. The conduct 
of the institution of health and accident 
insurance by the people in their indi- 
vidual capacities as private citizens is 
essential to its proper and efficient de- 
velopment. The immutable laws of 
nature disqualify the state for work of 
that character. 


HE state, however, can create con- 
ditions under which health and acci- 
dent insurance may be conducted by 
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private companies in a much more com- 
petent and satisfactory manner than is 
possible at the present time. It is 
clearly the duty of the state to create 
such conditions. 

The rational undertaking for the state 
is a system of health conservation 
organized and conducted in such man- 
ner as to cooperate with its various 
industries and enterprises in preventing, 
minimizing, and distributing economic 
waste and loss. There is no reason the 
state should permit any physically im- 
paired person to engage in the service 
of any business institution under condi- 
tions that might expose such institu- 
tion to financial loss on account of that 
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particular impairment. It would by no 
means be impracticable or even difficult 
for the state to require a thorough phys- 
ical examination of every person before 
permitting him to engage in the service 
of any business enterprise within the 
state, and to require re-examinations 
at regularly recurring periods there- 
after, and to make the reports of such 
examinations matters of public record. 


HE natural results of such measures 

upon the part of the state are clearly 
apparent. Business institutions would 
escape much of the ordinary liability 
from fraudulent claims. Public service 
corporations, relieved to a large extent 
from the heavy burden imposed by 
personal damage claims, could serve 
the public at much lower rates than 
at present, through timely and proper 
care and treatment many of the phys- 
ically impaired could be restored to 
health and usefulness, healthy persons 
would be less exposed to the danger of 
contracting communicable diseases from 
fellow workers, while those hopelessly 
impaired could be afforded that care 
and comfort to which the unfortunate 
is always entitled from every just and 
competent government. Under and in 
connection with such a system the busi- 
ness of health and accident insurance 
would naturally come into a new field 
of endeavor. Its relations with the 
state would be one akin to partnership, 
its particular business being to equalize 
and distribute the residue of economic 
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loss after the state shall have reduceq 
such loss to the minimum. 


Banquet Given 
Thursday 


HE men of the Conference were 

invited to a dinner and entertain. 

ment Thursday evening by the ip. 
surance companies of Cincinnati. The 
dinner was held at the Business Men's 
Club, and delightful entertainment was 
offered. The dinner was very informal, 
no prepared toasts being given. Toast- 
master Saunders called on a number o, 
those present to speak extemporane- 
ously. John B. Sage, vice-president of 
the Union Central Life Insurance Com. 
pany; A. E. Forrest, vice-president of 
the North American Accident Insur. 
ance Company; Chauncey S. S. Miller 
of the North British & Mercantile, ang 
Miles Schaeffer, commissioner of in. 
surance in Indiana, were those called 
upon. All responded pleasantly, and 
were very well received. For the enter. 
tainment there were a number of sing. 
ers, and orchestra, a ventriloquist, a 
Jewish impersonator, etc. The best of 
good fellowship reigned, the entire 
membership joining in on the songs. 


Taxation; Its Remédy 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


Do we really object to oppressive 
taxation? If so, we should make a 
combined and a practical effort to se 
cure relief. Naturally, the relief wil 
not be immediate or absolutely effec. 
tive, but we can exert our appropriate 
influence in the economical adminis. 
tration of government, and_ conse 
quently in the reduction of taxes. If 
we fail to do so, “the fault, dear Brutus 
lies not in our stars but in ourselves 
that we are underlings.” 


New Members Elected 


New members in the Health & Acc: 
dent Conference elected during the year 
were reported as follows: Commercial 
Health & Accident, Springfield, Ill; 
Kentucky Central Life & Accident, 
Louisville, Ky.; Ohio National Life, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The Maccabees if; 
Detroit, and the Liberty Mutual oi 
Dayton, Ohio, were elected to member 
ship at the Cincinnati meeting. Resig- 
nations from the Conference were re 
ported as follows: American Bonding 
& Casualty Company of Sioux City, Ia; 
Merchants Life & Casualty of Toronto; 
National Accident of Lincoln, Michigan 





Employers of Saginaw. , 





There is no other business that provides such unlimited opportunities to the individual without technical or professional education, or 
capital to invest, as does the agency work in the insurance business. 


The all-important decision for the preson seeking employment in the selling end of the insurance business is to choose the right 


Company to represent. 


_ The “right Company” is the Woodmen Accident Company because it is the oldest 
thirty years old; because its Officers and Department Heads 


and best known Company in the mid-west—over 
are trained insurance men who know their business; because it has been 


operated under the same management since the beginning—its Chief Executive Officer was its Founder; because it has a half a million 


dollars Surplus which serves as a bulwark of prote 
a policy for a quarter of a century ; 


fortunes for individuals: 


ction to the policyholder who joins today in equal proportion to the man who has held 
'; because it is operated on the theory that its business is to pay in full all just claims, not to make i 
because its policies provide the largest indemnity for the smallest cost of any Company of its kind in the 


country ; because its premiums are small and its business is done on a cash basis, consequently its agents do not have their earnings i 


vested in unsaleable 


notes ; because it has never lost a cent in interest or principal on any of its investments; because it is a safe, oe 


conservative institution builded on a foundation to stand for all time; because it seeks new business on its reputation and standing as 


an Insurance Company and not on the reputation of an individual Banker or Merchant who h 


there are many other reasons that we will be glad to tell you if you will write the 


A. D. FAULKNER, Pres. 
C. E. SPANGLER, Secy. 


E. J. FAULKNER, Vice- 
Pres. & Agency Mgr. 


Agency Department of the 


Woodmen Accident Company 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


as rented his name as a Director; because 


Salesmen: 


‘“‘You are known by 
the Company you _ ff 
keep.’’ 
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The Hoosier Casualty Company 


Health and Accident Insurance 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


$100,000.00 Capital Stock 


NATISFIED policyholders and agents is one of the. greatest assets an 
K insurance company can have and the satisfaction of being connected 
an with a casualty company whose past record is one of universal satis- 
taction among both agents and policyholders is surely a great help to the 
agent in securing new business. The Hoosier Casualty Company is not the 
oldest company nor js it the largest, but it is as good as the best and its 
policies are not excelled by any other company. The Hoosier is under the 
management of men having over twenty-five years of experience in the 
health and accident insurance business, and whose reputation for integrity 
is thoroughly established among the insurance executives of this country. 
The Hoosier now has in its employ men who have grown old in the busi- 
ness under its present management, having agencies that make them inde- 
pendent for the balance of their days. If you desire to be one of this happy 
family write us. 


C. H. Brackett, President C. W. Ray, Secy. & Treas. 
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| HEN Abraham Lincoln was a 
\ young man he ran for the Legis- 
lature in Illinois, and was defeated. 
He next entered business, failed, and was 
seventeen years paying his debts. 


He was engaged to a beautiful young 
woman—she died. 


Entering politics again, he ran for Con- 
gress, and was again defeated. 


He then tried to get an appointment in 
the United States Land Office, but failed. 


He became a candidate for the United 
States Senate, and was badly beaten. 


He ran for vice-president and was once 
more defeated. 


When you think of your hard luck, 
think of Lincoln. 


Excelsior! 


And still some men today are beaten 
betore they start. 


Business today is just what we make tt. 
There is plenty if we go after it. 


The Federal helps men succeed. 


Federal Savings & Insurance Co. 


Indianapolis 
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U.S.A. 
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